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24. ISTAR OF ERECH. 
[CONTINUED FROM LAST NUMBER.] 


We must here as before first view the material. Let us begin with that con- 
tained in the so-called Izdubar* Epic. It will be remembered that in this epic 
Gilgamish is a mighty hunter who has another hunter as a friend and ally a man 
known as ga-a-a-du or the hunter. Eabani is a wise hermit inhabiting a wild 
mountain region. Khumbaba, king of Elam, is oppressing Erech. Gilgamish 
has adream. He sends for Eabani to come and interpret it. Eabani refuses. 
Then Gilgamish’s friend, the hunter, takes two female creatures, Shamkhat and 
Kharimtu, who are apparently emissaries of I$tar, and they overcome Eabani’s 
scruples and bring him. The account runs as follows: 


* According to Mr. Pinches in tae Babylonian and Oriental Record, Vol. IV., p. 264, tablet 82- 
5-22, 915 of the British Museum, explains Iz-tu-bar as Gi-il-ga-mi3. The name Izdubar is, how- 
ever, s0 widely known, that I here retain it. 
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HEBRAICA. 


(Haupt’s Nimrodepos, p. 10, 1. 45 sq.) 

‘‘T)-lik ga-a-di it-ti-3u Sal Ha-rim-ti Sal Sam-hat u-Sub-ma 
is-sab-tu ur-hu uf-ti-Si-ru harranu, 

ina Xal-$i d-mf ikli ina mi dan-ni ik-ri-du-ni, 

sa-a-a-du ual Ha-rim-tu ana u8-bi-Su-nu it-ta’-bu-ni 
ixt-n t-ma Sin-a t-ma ina pu-ud mag-ki-i it-ta8’-bu 
ikgu-da bu-lu ma%-ka-a i-Sat-ti 


p.11,1.1 ikSu-da nam-mas-3f-{ mi-pl i-tib lib-ba-%u 
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u Su-u....Habani i-rim-ta-$u %a-du-um-ma, 

it-ti sabiti-pl-ma ik-ka-la ikkal 

it-ti bu-lim mas-ka-a i-Xat-ti 

it-ti nam-max{-8f-{ mi-p/ i-tib lib-ba-gu, 
i-mur-Su-ma Sal Sam-hat pab-la-a amili.” 
Oto npenllealercile 

VI Urri u VII mutsi-p/ ti-bi-ma t-pa-ta-i-ri-hi 
ul-tu ig-bu-u la-la-Sa 

pa-ni-Su iX-ta-kan a-na siri bu-li-’u 


syrovbehaf@ie 1s) eile les) ete celle (be, eee e sre ie) ole ele) een eLellsleun else 


i-tu-ra-ram-mu_ it-ta(?)-8ab ina $a-pal Sal Ha-rim-ti. 
U Su-u i-Si-ti....i-na-at-ta-la pa-ni-Sa, 

’al Ha-rim-ti i-kab-bu-&@ i3im-ma-a uzni-Su 

u Ha-[rim-ti] a-na $a-Su-ma izku-ra a-na Habani 
Hehe hes ka-ta Eabani ki-ma ili........ 

am-mf{-ni it-ti nam-ma%-S{-{ ta-rab-bu-ud sira 
ritti-ka lu-[u] ru-uk-ka-[ab ina] lib-bi Uruk &7 Su-bu-ri 
a-na L-l-¥i mu-¥ab dw A-num u du I¥-tar 

a-Sar ¢lu Gilgami$ git-ma-lu {-mu-ki 

u ki-i-am uk-ta-a¥-Sa-ru fli nixt-pl 

i-ta-ma-a$ $im-ma ma-gir ka-ba-Xa 

mu-du-ti lib-ba-Su i-3f-’i-a ip-ra 

Habani a-na Sa-Si-ma izkura Sal Ha-rim-ti 

al-ki Sal Sam-hat-ta ki-ri-in-ni ya-a-¥i 

a-na I-il-Si-tar-du-$i mu-Sab ilu A-num dlu I&-tar 
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MENTIONS OF IXTAR OF ERECH IN THE GILGAMISH EPIC, CIR. 2300(?) B. C. 
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‘‘The hunter went and caused Kharimtu and Shamkhat to return with him 
and 

They seized the road, they made straight the way. 

On the third day unto the field of mighty water they approached. 

The hunter and Kharimtu seated themselves on their seat. 

One day, two days they sat beside the water (lit. drink). 

The cattle approached, the drink they drank, their heart rejoiced. 


p. 11—1 The vermin of the waters came its heart rejoiced. 


ao no Bm w bd 


And Eabani, himself—his dwelling was the mountain. 

With the gazelles he ate food, 

With the cattle he quaffed drink, 

With the vermin of the waters he rejoiced his heart. 

Shamkhat, the seductrix*(?) of mankind saw him—” 

Then follows ll. 7-20 a detailed account of the immoral intercourse between 


Shamkhat and Eabani which it is unnecessary to put into English. 
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“‘ Six days and seven nights came while they} indulged themselves(?). 
After he had satisfied her passion(?) 
He turned his face towards the plain of his cattle. 


Se 


AACS el ele.'s oben ese 0..0, 0; 9\0,\0:\0; 0) 0,0. 610 &.@/e 8) 6) se eevee 


He turned(?) and sat at the feet of Kharimtu, 
And he drew(?)....he saw her face. 

Kharimtu spoke (and) his ears heard. 

And Kharimtu said to him—to Eabani, 

telat ster O Eabani, like a god (thou art). 

Why wilt thou with the vermin inhabit|| the plain, 
At thy side let me ride|| into Erech Suburi, 

To I-ilshi, the dwelling of Anu and Ishtar, 

The place of Gilgamish, (who is) powerful and wise, 
And thus establishes himself over the people. 

She spoke to him and at the favor of her speech 
The knowledge of his heart was dust. 

Eabani said to her, Kharimtu, 

I take Shamkhat as my horn; 

Unto Tilxi-tardusi, the dwelling of Anu and I&tar, 


*Cf. Arab. As (?) +EabaniandShamkhat. +Kharimtu. § Cf. Aram. nun. 


I Cf. *NID5 cf. Prov. vit. 16, 


4 HEBRAICA. 


45 a-Xar ilu Gilgami§ git-ma-lu {-mu-ki 
46 u ki-i-[am uk]-ta-[aX-Sa-ru] {li niSi-pl. 
47 a-na-ku lu-uk-ri-Sum-ma i....lu-kab.... 


(Haupt, Nimrodepos, p. 42, 1. 5sqq.)* 
6 A-na du-un-ki Xa clu Gilgami§ i-na it-ta-lim ru-bu-tu du I&tar 
7 al-kan-ma ilu GilgamiS lu-u ha-’a-ir at-ta 
8 in-bi-ka ya-a-$i ka-a-Sa ki-Sam-ma 
9 at-ta lu-u mu-ti-ma a-na-ku lu-u a&-Sa-at-ka 
Q lw-Xi-is-bit-ka su narkabtu abnu ukun u burasi 
11 ¥a-ma-Xa-ru-Sa hurasa-am-ma {l-mi-Su kar-na-a-84 


ie 18 O18 celeilele wile leliel 0 ele, 1s)\s)o) aleleue' es) \eice\ ele 16) & (6 (eve 6 (ee) ee (6 oe 10 918010) Flere la lallettal 


UG Meso cron ina Xap-li-ka Sarr4ni-pl bili-pl rubiti-p/ 

aL ieee: patapee le [man-]da-at Sad-i u ma-a-tu lu-u na-Su-nik-ka bil-tu 
iS Seo cane ka dak-3i-i sini-pl-ka tu-’a-a-mi li-li-da 

AO Mie Nev reete bil-ti emirt pari li-ba-’a. 


22 ilu Gilgami8 pa-a-Su i-pu-us-ma i-kab-bi 
23 i-zak-ka-ra a-na ru-bu-ti ilu I8-tar 

46 a-na ilu Duzu ha-mi-ri........ ri-ti-ki 

47 Xat-ta a-na Sat-ti bi-tak-ka-a ri-ti-pl-3u 

48 Al-lal-la-bit-ru-ma ta-ra-mi-ma 

49 tam-ha-si-Su-ma hap-pa-Su tal-ti-bir 

50 iz-za-az ina ki-a-tim i-sis-si kap-pi 

51 ta-ra-mi-ma niu ga-mi-ir i-mu-ki. 

52 VIlu VII tu-ub-tar-ri-i8-Su $u-ut-ta-a-ti 
53 ta-ra-mi-ma dmirt sisa na-’a-id kab-li 

54 ik-tah-ha zak-ti u dir-ra-ta ri-ti-pl-Su 

55 VII kas-bu la-sa-ma ri-ti-pl-Su 

56 da-la-hu u Sa-ta-a ri-ti-pl-su 

57 a-na ummi-Su ¢lw Si-li-li bi-tak-ka-a ri-ti-mi 
58 ta-ra-mi-ma amilu ri’u Ta-bu-la 

59 84 ka-a-a-nam-ma tu-um-ri-is-bu kak-ka 

60 f-mi-Sam-ma t-ta-ba-ha-ak-ki v-ni-ki balata 
61 tam-ha-si-Su-ma a-na barbari tu-ut-tir-ri-Su 


* As will be noticed, I have omitted here and there lines which do not affect the bearing of the 
narrative on our subject. 
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The place of Gilgamish, who is powerful and wise, 
And thus establishes himself over the people— 
I will call to him and............ ™ 


Thus Eabani was induced to visit Erech. After Gilgamish had conquered 


the Elamite, [Star sought him as a husband. The narrative runs thus: 


‘* For the favor of Gilgamish, when the princess Ishtar looked (she said :) 
‘Come, O Gilgamish, thou art my husband, 

Thy love to me as a present give, 

Thou shalt be my husband, I will be thy wife ; 

I will give thee a chariot of lapis-lazuli and gold, 

Whose masaru is gold and its front(?) is its horn(?). 
ASBOCROE under thee kings, lords, (and) princes. 

sce opee a gift, mountain and plain shall bring thee tribute. 
nie Sdien CR Te ee thy flocks shall bear twins. 

ReREyO Monte serceczs ters mules as tribute shall come.’ 
Gilgamish opened his mouth and spoke, 

He said to the princess IXtar : 

‘Unto Tammuz (thy) husband (thou gavest) thy love; 
Year by year they bewail his love. 

Allalla-bitru* thou lovedst, 

Thou foughtest him and his wing thou didst break ; 

He stood in the forest and bewailed his wing. 

Thou didst love a lion great in strength, 

Seven by seven thou didst dig out his claws(?). 

Thou didst love a horse exalted in battle, 

The intensity and durability of his love increased, 

For fourteen hours his love was sweet(?) ;7 

Disturbed and baffied(?) was his love ; 

Unto his mother Silili he cried (concerning his) love. 
Thou didst love a shepherd, Tabula, 

Whose weapon thou didst continually sharpen(?); 

Daily he sacrificed to thee, he offered life ; 

Thou foughtest with him and didst turn him to a jackal, 


- 
-- 


* Apparently an eagle. + Cf. Arab prmerd : 
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i-ta-ar-ra-du-Su ka-ti-ru $a ram-ni-Su, 

u kalbi-pl-Su ti-na-a8-Sa-ku Sab-ri-Su 
ta-ra-mi-ma I-Su-ul-la-nu amilu abi-ki 

4 ka-a-a-nam-ma §u-gu-ra-a_ na-Sik-ki 
fi-mi-Xam-ma u-nam-ma-ru pa-ax-Sur-ki 

i-na ta-at-ta-Si-Sum-ma ta-ri kis-Su, 
T-Su-ul-la-ni-ya kig-Su-ta-ki i-na-kul, 

u kata-ka tu-ti-sa-am-ma la-pa-tu har-da-at-ni. 
T-§u-ul-la-nu_ i-kab-bi-ki, 

ya-a-$i mi-na-a tir-ri-$1-in-ni 

tam-ha-si-Su a-na tal-la-li tu-ut-tir-ri-Su 
tu-S{-Si-bi-Su-ma ina ka-bal man-a....... 

u ya-arSi ta-ram-man-ni-ma ki-i $a Su-nu-tu.... 
ilu Is-tar an-na-a ina 8{-mi-Sa 

tlu Is-tar i-gu-gum-ma a-na §a-ma-mi {-ti-la-a 
il-lik-ma ilw IS-tar ana pan tlw A-num a-bi-Sa 
a-na pa-an tlw Anuti il-li-kam-ma ikabbi. 


(Del. AZ.,? p. 104, 1. 110sqq., Lyon, Ass. Manual, p. 59, 1. 3 sqq.) 
i-Sis-si ¢/w I8-tar ki-ma a-lit-ti 

Y-nam-bi iltu sirtu ta-bat rig-ma ; 

ud-mu ul-lu-G a-na ti-it-ti lu-u i-tur-ma 

$a a-na-ku ina ma-har ilani ak-bu-ti limmutta 
ki-i ak-bi ina ma-har ilani limmutta 

ana hul-lu-uk ni&i-pl-ya kal-la ak-bi-ma 
a-na-ku um-ma ul-la-da ni-Su-ti-a-a-ma 

ki-{ apli-pJ nuni-p/ ti-ma-al-la-a tam-ta-am-ma 
ilani Xu-ud dlw a-nun-na-ki ba-ku-ti it-ti-’a 
iani-pl ag-ru ak-bi i-na bi-ki-ti 

kat-ma (hap-ta-steMWelnsyeiacriccre pees: is 6 
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62 His own under-shepherds drove him out, 

63 And his dogs licked his wounds. 

64 Thou didst love Ishullani, the gardener of thy father, 

65 Who continually bore thy burden ; 

66 Daily he made bright thy sacrificial dish. 

67 When thou hadst taken him thou didst apply* force. 

68 My Ishullani was distrustful of thy force, 

69 And thy hand thou didst stretch out to dispel our fear(?). 
70 Ishullani said to thee, 

71 ‘Me? Why dost thou desire me ?’ 

76 Thou foughtest with him and into a hillock didst turn him, 
77 Thou didst place him in the midst of........ 

79 And me—thou lovest me and like them (I shall be).’ 

80 Ishtar—when she heard this 

81 Ishtar was angry and ascended to heaven, 

82 Ishtar went to the presence of Anu her father, 

88 To the presence of Anutu she went and said.’’* 


Then follows a complaint against Gilgamish. In consequence of this com- 
plaint a bull was created to plague Gilgamish and Eabani, and at last Eabani was 
smitten with a fatal disease. After Eabani’s death Gilgamish visited the country 
of Mas to find Pir-napistim, from whom he hoped to gain the resurrection of 
Eabani, and immortality for himself. Pir-napixtim, the hero of the deluge relates 
to him that event. After describing the preparation of the ark, his entrance into 
it, the coming of the waters, and the destruction of life, he says: 

110 ‘‘T&tar cried out like a woman in travail, 

111 The exalted, the kind goddess said: 

112 ‘ That race(?) to clay is turned ; 

113 Which evil I prophesied before the gods, 

114 When I prophesied evil in the presence of the gods, 
115 Concerning the destruction of my people I spoke in their midst. 
116 Isaid: ‘I shall beget my people and 

117 Like the fishes shall they fill the sea.’ ’ 

118 The gods wept with her over the spirits of earth, 
119 The gods were bowed down, they sat in weeping, 
T2O De Theirlips: were: COVELCG. 2:00 scutes icce ste sce satis se 


*St. 7. 


8 HEBRAICA. 


Again when the deluge is passed, and Pir-napiktim offers sacrifice, and the 
gods gather around like flies, 1. 153 tells us 
153 ul-tu ul-la-nu-um-ma iltu sirtu ina ka-Sa-di-Su 
154 ik-3i ka¥aAti(?)-pl. rabati-pl-8a ilu A-nim........ 


Hymn To I8TAR* OF ERECH{ CIR. 2300(?) B. C. 


(IV R. 19, No. 3. Cf. Haupt’s ASKT., p. 179.) 
“‘ How long, O lady, shall the mighty enemy destroy thy country ? 
In thy chief city, Erech, languishing has appeared ; 
In I-ulbar, the house of thy oracle, blood is poured out like water ; 


EsARHADDON’s ACCOUNT OF THE RESTORATION OF I[8TAR’S TEMPLE AT ERECH.{ 

1A-na ilu Ik-tar bflti Sur-bu-ti {-til-lit ¥am-f u irs{-tim ka-rit-ti ilani-pl 
Sa-ru-ub-ti 2¢7w star Uruk-ki ru-ba-a-ti sfr-ti li-ka-a-ti pa-ra-as ilu a-nim-t-tu 
3¥a ri-kis tf-ri-{-ti ha-am-mat, 4ru-um-ti ti-iz-kar-ti Sa a-na Sarri mi-ig-ri-Sa_ ki- 
ni8 ip-pal-la-su *pala-Su t-Sal-ba-ru i-Sar-ra-ku-u$ da-na-nu U li-i-ti ®a-nun- 
ka-at ad-na-a-ti Sa-ku-ti ilani-pé a-8i-bat Litillu-an-na Za ki-rib L-an-na bé-lit 
Uruk-ki bflti rabi-ti bflti-3u 8m clu AXSur-ahi-iddi-na Sarru rab-i Sarru dan- 
nu Sarri kigSati Sarri matu clu AXSur-ki Sarri kib-rat irbit-ti Sakkanak Ba- 
bili-kt?, %arri matu Su-mi-ri u Akkadi-ki, Mti-ri-is kata clu AS8ur i-tu-ut 
kun lib-bi ilu Bil ni-bit Zw Marduk mi-gir ding-ir-ni-ni, 8a ul-tu si-hi-ri-3u 
a-na ilu Ax¥ur alu A-num ilu Bil ilu Ha ilu Sin ilu Samak ilu Raman alu 
Marduk ilu Nabu ilu Nergal u ilu I&tar, ilani-pl rabiati-pl bili-pl-Su it-tak- 
lu-ma ni-is mat-Su U-Sak-Si-du-u8 i-mu-ru da-na-an-$u-un a-na nu-uh-hu lib-bi 
ilu-ti-ti-Su-nu u nu-up-pu-us ka-bit-ti-Su-nu isu sillu-Su-nu da-ru-ti Mit-ru-su 
fli-Su, ina f-muk dw Assur ilu Bil apal clu Bil wu alu I&tar ilani-pl ti-ik- 
li-Su kul-lat matati i-bi-lu-ma, !ei-mir ma-li-ku t-Sak-ni-Su Si-pu-us-Su, !ba- 


* This hymn is written in the so-called Sumero-Akkadian, partially accompanied with an As- 
Syrian translation. As the existence of Akkadian is now questioned by an increasing number 
of scholars, I attempt no transliteration. For that cf. Zimmern, Busspsalmen, p. 74. 

+ In these old Babylonian hymns Ishtar is, in the so-called Akkadian portions, called Nana. 
It is possible that there was in pre-Semitic times a goddess Nana in Babylonia, which bore in her 
characteristics a general resemblance to Semitic Istar, and that the Semites identified her with 
their own chief goddess by an interpretatio Babylonica (appropriating to their own goddess 
hymns and myths originally composed for the other), as the Romans by aninterpretatio Romana 
identified the deities of other nations with their own. That I8tar is a native Semitic deity will 
appear when we comein §16 to discuss the problems raised in the study of this cult. If such 
identification of Nana and [star occurred (and if Nana was non-Semitic, it certainly did occur) 
the fact that it could be made justifies us in using all the material as sources of information 
about star. 

+ This transliteration and translation are reprinted with corrections from the Proceedings 
of the American Oriental Society for May, 1891, where the cuneiform text will also be found. Cf. 
also Strong in HeBRAIOA, Vol. VIIL., p. 118 sqa. 
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153 ‘* From afar the exalted goddess in her approach 
154 Lifted up the great bows(?) of Anu”’........ 

As [star was called tltu sirtu in line 111, this is a description of her approach 
to the sacrifice. 


Upon all thy countries he has cast fire, he has poured it (over them) like incense(?); 
O my lady, I am exceedingly yoked to misfortune. 

My lady, thou hast encompassed me, thou hast brought me into difficulty. 
The mighty enemy has trodden(?) me down like a lonely reed. 
Understanding I do not take hold of, I am without wisdom. 

Like a field I mourn night and day; 

I thy servant, humble myself before thee. 

May thy heart be at rest! may thy feelings be calm ! 

SAS Oncor wailing, may thy heart be at rest ! 

BPMs sce pastarcitis wteteys o's « may thy heart be at rest 

BAe rita sere ess as thy face turn !”’(?) 


ESARHADDON’S ACCOUNT OF THE RESTORATION OF [8TAR’S TEMPLE AT HRECH. 


1To Ishtar, the majestic lady, the chief of heaven and earth, the mighty 
warrioress of the gods, *the great Ishtar of Erech, the exalted one who receives 
the commands of deity, she who the bond of laws makes fast, 4the lofty one, 
the mighty, who faithfully shows favor to the king her favorite, 5(who) pro- 
longs his reign and presents to him power and might, 6who is queen of the 
mansions of the exalted gods, the inhabitress of I-itilluanna, ‘which is within 
I-anna, lady of Erech, the great lady, his lady, 8Hsarhaddon, the great king, the 
mighty king, the king of hosts, the king of Assyria, the king of the four quarters 
of the world, the governor of Babylon, %king of Sumir and Akkad, the 
creature of the hands of A&%xur, the associate of the faithfulness of the heart of 
Bil, the appointee of Marduk, the favorite of the gods, 44who from his youth unto 
Axgur, Anu, Bil, Ea, Sin, Sama, Raman, Marduk, Nabu, Nergal and Ishtar, !2the 
great gods his lords, trusted, and they caused him to capture the distant of his 
country, (who) saw their power (and who) 1%in order to appease the heart of their 
divinity and satisfy their soul, their everlasting protection, 14placed over him, . 
15(who) by the power of AXSur, Bil the son of Bil and Ishtar, the gods his helpers, 
subdued all the countries and 1*subjugated all kings to his feet, 17the builder of 


10 HEBRAICA. 


nu-ti bit clu Assur {-pi8 L-sag-ila u Babili-’¢ mu-ud-dix T-an-na 1mu-Sak-lil 
iX-ri-f-ti u ma-ha-zu mu-kin sat-tuk-ku Sarru Sa ina fimi-pl pali-’u bilu 
rab-i clu Marduk a-na Babili-’7 sa-li-mu ir-Su-ti ina I-sag-ila {-kalli-Su ir- 
mu-ti Su-bat-Su, 227w A-num rabu ana ali-Su Dur-ili-ki u biti-Su I-dim-gal- 
kalam-ma U-Sf-ri-bu-ma ?2%-S{-3i-bu ° pa-rak-ka da-ra-a-ti, *3ilani-pl matati 8a 
ana(?)* matu ilu AxSur-ki i-hi-Su-ni Su-kut-ta-Su-nu ud-dis-ma ul-tu ki-rib 
matu ilu AxSur-ki %4ana aX-ri-Su-nu u-tir-Su-nu-ti-ma ti-kin ik-ri-fus-Su-un ra- 
bu in-ku it-pi-Su ha-sis kal Sip-ri $a ina ma-ha-zi rabiiti-pl ®si-ma-a-ti i8-tak- 
kan-nu ub-tf-Si-ru $a-lab-ha, 27apal m ‘lw Sin-abi-pl-ir-ba Sarri ki8Sati Sarri 
matu ilu A&8ur-ki apal m Sarru-kinu Sarri matu ilu A&8ur-ki *Sakkanak 
Babili-A¢ sarri matu Su-mi-ru u Akkadi-ki, ™*li-ip-li-pi da-ru-i $a m Bil-ba-ni 
apal m A-da-si Sarri matu ilu Axsur-ki ®pir’u Assur-ki Su-ku Sub-tim(?) Sar- 
ru(?)-i-tu ki-rit-ti ya-a-ti. @li-nu-ma T-an-na bit tlw a-nu-t-tu na-ram du [Star 
bilti-ya $a Sarru ma-har i-pu-uS, °la-ba-ri8 il-lik-ma i-ku-pu igarati-pl-Su, *%a8- 
ra-ti-Su aX-t{i-f-ma bit-ta-%u as-suh ti-mf-fn-Su t-ba-tik-ma ki-ma si-ma-ti-Su, 
34)a-bi-ra-a-ti ina: gi-pir dlw Libitti ar-sip vi-Sak-lil ki-ma S8ad-i ri-f-$i-8u ul-li. 
35//u Istar biltu Sur-bu-ti 8i-pir Su-a-tu ha-diS lip-pa-lis-ma a-mat damikti-ya 
lig-’a-kin Sip-tu8-$a, 2mub-hi kul-lat na-ki-ri li-Sam-ri-ir isu kakki-pl-ya. ®7ma- 
ti-ma ina ah-rat umtf-p/ ru-bu arku-a Sa ina timt-pl pali-Su Si-pir Su-a-tu °8in- 
na-hu-ma Suatu biti i-ra’-Su-ti-ma a’-ra-ti-Su 1i8-t{-’l-{-ma igara-Su lik-Sar, 2%mu- 
Sar-u Si-tir Sumi-ya Samni lip-Su-u8 Adrrw nik&ni lik-ki ima a%-ri-Su’ lis-kun, 
40ik-ri-bi-8u il4ni-pl i-Sim-mu-ti ur-rak dmi-pl f-rap-pa-as-Su(?) balata. 4!8a mu- 
Sar-0 Si-tir Sumi-ya ina Si-pir ni-kil-tu ib-ba-tu lu-ti a-Xar-Su t-nak-ka-ru, “lu 
Istar biltu rabi-ti ag-gi8 lik-rim-mi-Su-ma suma-Su zira-Su ina nap-har matati 
li-hal-lik. 


Tstar oF EREcH IN ASSURBANIPAL, 668-626 B.C. 
1 (V R.6. 107sq. and Del. AL?., 120-121.) 

ilu Na-na-a $a IMVICXXX a-an V. Xanati-pl 18ta-as-bu-Su tal-li-ku 
tu-Si-bu %ki-rib matw Tamti-ki a-Xar la si-ma-ti-{-8a 19) ina wt-mi- 
Su-ma Si-i u ilani-pl abi-pl-Sa ™1tab-bu-u Su-mf{ a-na bf-lut matati 
112tq-a-a-rat ilu-ti-’a tu-Sad-gi-la pa-nu-u-a 18um-ma m ilu AX¥ur-bani- 
aplu ul-tu ki-rib matu Lamti-ki ™4lim-ni-ti U-Si-sa-an-ni-ma 1154-Xi- 
rab-an-ni ki-rib T-an-na. a-mat ki-bit ilu-ti-Su-un 4784 ul-tu timi- 
pl rukiti-pl ik-bu-u %{-nin-na ¢-kal-li-mu niki-pl arkati-pl %kati 
ilu-ti-$a rabi-ti at-mu-uh-ma /har-ra-nu i-Sir-t@ $a ul-lu-us_ lib-bi 
12lta-as-ba-ta a-na J-an-na. 122ina arhi Kisilimi imi I kan ina ki- 
rib Uruk-ki 0-8f-rib-Si-ma }2%ina L-¥ar-gub-an-na $a ta-ram-mu 14)4-gar- 
mi-%i parak da-ra-a-ti. 


* This sign was written “a” and then the right hand wedges were partly erased. Ana is the 
suggestion of Mr. Pinches. 


+ For this reading, see Briinnow, 4711, and Sa iv. 12. 
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the temple of AxSur, the maker of Isagila and Babylon, the renewer of Ianna, 
18the completer of the shrines and the city, the establisher of the sacrifices, 1%the 
King in the days of whose reign the great lord Marduk granted favor to Babylon, 
20in Isagila his temple, he inhabited his dwelling, 21(who) caused the great Anu to 
enter into his city Durili and his house I-dimgalkalamma and 22to inhabit an ever- 
lasting sanctuary, 28(who) as to the gods of the countries who had hastened unto 
Assyria, their image renewed, and out of the midst of Assyria 24unto their place 
returned them and established their enclosure(?),* 2>the prince, the wise worker 
meditates upon all the work which is set 26as an adornment in the great cities, 
(who) establishes ceremonies, 27son of Senacherib, king of hosts, king of Assyria, 
son of Sargon king of Assyria, ?8governor of Babylon, king of Sumir and Akkad, 
29the everlasting offspring of Bilbani, son of Adasi king of Assyria, 29the scion of 
the lofty city Assur, the dwelling of might royalty,am I. %!When Ianna the 
house of deity, the favorite of Ishtar my lady, which a king had built before, 
32had become old and its walls had decayed, 3%its places I examined, and its house 
removed, its foundation I broke up and like its adornments 34with a work of the 
brick god I raised up, I completed, I raised its top like amountain. %5May Ishtar, 
the great lady, look joyfully on my work, and may the word of favor to me be 
established by her lip, may she cause my weapons to march over all enemies. 87At 
any time in future days, may the prince, in the days of whose reign this work 
38shall decay and this house be dilapidated(?), examine its places and repair its 
walls. 29The writing written in my name with oil may he cleanse, sacrifices may 
he offer, in its place may he set it. 4°His prayers the gods shall hear, and length 
of days he shall extend as his life. 4!Whoever shall destroy the writing written 
in My name with (its) cunning work, or change its place, 42may the great Ishtar 
angrily overthrow him, and may she destroy his name and his seed in all countries. 


Istar or EREcH IN ASSURBANIPAL, 668-626 B.C. 

1 ‘* Nana, who for 1635 years had been angry, had gone (and) dwelt in the midst 
of Elam, a place not suitable for her, and on that day she and the gods 
her fathers had named me for the lordship of the countries, (and) the 
return of her divinity had entrusted to me, saying: ‘Assurbanipal shall 
bring me out of the midst of evil Elam, and shall cause me to enter into 
I-anna.’ The spoken command of their divinity which from distant days 
they spoke, now a later people fulfilled. The hand of her divinity, I 
grasped. The straight way which was the delight of ber heart she took 
unto I-anna.t In the month Kisilimu, the 1st day, I caused her to enter 
Erech, and in J¥argubanna, an everlasting sanctuary, which she loved, I 
caused her to dwell.” 

* tem XN. 


+ The fact that Nana is brought to I-an-na, as well as the usage of the bilingual hymns re- 
ferred to supra, p. 8, identifies her with Ishtar. 
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Iyrar oF Erecu in NEBUCHADREZZAR, 605-562 B. C. 
1 (I RB. 65. Col. II. 50sqq.) 


Xi-ma-a-ti ri-iS-ta-a-ti “bfl-lu-di-f ku-ud-mu-ti-tim, 5&4 cu [star Uruk-ki 
bf-f-li-it Uruk-Ad f-fl-li-tim -t{-ir aX-ru-u-Su-un %4a-na Uruk-hi &f-f- 
du-u¥-3u 55a-na J-an-na la-ma-sa %a da-mi-ik-tim w-tf-ir, °°t{-mf-in-na 
T-an-na_la-bi-ri 57g-hi-it ab-ri-f-ma °%{-li tf-mf-fn-ni-Sa la-bi-ri 5%4-ki-in 
us-Su-Sa. 

1 VR. 34. Col. IL. 33) I-an-na bit itu Is-tar Xa Uruk-ki..... 874-8148 {-bu- 


us-ma. 


It will be seen from a glance at the above material that we cannot make any 
complete historical sketch of the worship of [’tar at Erech. We have, however, 
in the Gilgamish epic, the oldest material extant concerning [star. If we 
identify the invasion of Erech by the Elamite recorded in this epic, with that 
mentioned by Assurbanipal, and which he says occurred 1635 years before his 
time, we can gain some historical trace of IXtar at Erech about 2300 B.C. But 
the character of the goddess there revealed represents conceptions of the divinity 
which had their origin at a time, in all probability, much more ancient than that. 

It is generally admitted that religious ideas refiect the political and social 
conditions of the age in which they originate. However the contest between 
such writers as McLennan on the one hand and Westermarck on the other, as to 
whether all human society was once polyandrous or not, may ultimately be 
decided, Professor W. Robertson Smith in his Kinship and Marriage in An- 
cient Arabia has shown that Arabic society has passed through a polyandrous 
stage. This is practically a proof that primitive Semitic society passed through a 
polyandrous stage, for there is a growing tendency among scholars to regard 
Arabia as the country where primitive Semitic customs and traits have survived 
in greater purity than elsewhere. Professor W. R. Smith has also pointed out 
(Religion of the Semites, p. 56) that the Ishtar of Erech reflects this polyandrous 
state of society. The material we have just reviewed abundantly bears out this 
statement. Such creatures as Shamkhat and Kharimtu could not have been 
introduced with the description of such disgusting details into the popular epic of 
a society to which such conduct was offensive, nor could a goddess who changed 
her husbands at pleasure, or rather who could hardly be said to have a husband, 
but who cohabited promiscuously with whomsoever her fancy dictated, be rever- 
enced and worshipped in a society which was not, when it began the worship, in 
the practice of the same promiscuity. The husbands of I&tar, too, are significant. 
Among them were the eagle, lion and horse. This fact points unmistakably to a 
society which had not yet emerged from the totemistic stage and in which the 
lion, eagle and horse were sacred to their goddess Ishtar. As this seems to be the 
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I8tar oF Erecu 1n NEBUCHADREZZAR, 605-562 B.C. 

1 ‘The first instruments of the original cult(?) of IXtar of Erech, the brilliant 
lady of Erech, I restored to their places. I restored to Erech her bull dei- 
ties, (and) to [anna its gracious bull-colossus. The old foundation-stone 
of Ianna I sought and found, and on its old foundation stone I laid its 
foundation.” 


1 ‘Tanna, the house of [&tar of Erech,........ I built anew.” 


only trace of these totemistic characteristics in Babylonian literature, I am 
inclined to regard them as a survival at Erech of ideas far antedating the final 
editing of this epic. 

From the dim antiquity in which such a goddess could originate, the worship 
of IXtar at Erech continued down to the 6th century B. C., and probably much 
later. As appears from the above material, however, we are only able to identify 
this worship historically in the reigns of Esarhaddon, Assurbanipal, and Nebu- 
chadrezzar. Erech was subjugated by Babylon at an early date and no royal line 
resided within her walls to sing the praises of her goddess. 

With reference to the form of the [Star cult at Erech, little can be said. 
From time immemorial a temple existed there, called variously I-ilshi, I-ulbar, 
and J-anna,* unless, indeed, these are different ideographic writings of the same 
name, or are names referring to different portions of the same temple. We have 
in the Esarheddon inscription quoted above the name given of one such shrine in 
the temple Janna. Esarhaddon speaks of its old adornments, and of raising up 
its top like a mountain, from the latter it may be inferred that as restored by 
him the temple possessed a ziggurat or lofty tower. This temple as restored by 
Nebuchadrezzar possessed apparently bull deities and colossi, similar to those so 
familiar to us from Assyrian palaces. Nebuchadrezzar also speaks of restoring 
the original utensils of what seems to be the ancient worship, but what they were 
we cannot now tell. From Assurbanipal, on the other hand, we learn that as 
early as 2300 B. C. the IXtar of Erech was represented by a statue, and unless his 
language “ The hand of her divinity I grasped” is to be regarded as altogether 
figurative, this statue was carved in human form. This need not surprise us as 
we have seen that a highly adorned statue of the goddess existed at Nineveh at 
the very dawn of Assyrian history. The fact, however, that the masseba so com- 
mon in Palestine down to the 6th century B. C. as an emblem of the deity, has 
everywhere in Assyria and Babylonia apparently given way to a more artistic 
representation, is strong evidence of the great antiquity of the Assyro-Babylonian 
civilization. One other fact with reference to the ritual must be noted. <As early 


* In the brief inscriptions from the old dynasty of Erech translated by Winckler, Keilin- 
schriftliche Biblivthek., I1I., 1. 77 sq. there is mention of I-an-na, but not of Ishtar. 
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as the composition of the Gilgamish epic the wailing for Tammuz year by year had 
begun. It is interesting to note that at Erech this custom was explained by a 
myth which made Tammuz one of the husbands of the polyandrous JStar, and im- 
plies that his unhappy life with her and perhaps his rejection and death at her 
hands were the causes of the custom. It is well to note this as the custom is 
otherwise accounted for elsewhere. 

Many of the mythological or semi-mythological stories connected with the 
Istar of Erech we have already considered in treating of her early history. One 
important mythological statement still remains. It is that found in the Gilga- 
mish epic which makes IStar, the daughter of Anu and Anumtu. This statement 
is significant in two respects. It will be remembered that the [Star of Nineveh 
was the daughter of Sin, and the I¥tar of Arbela the daughter of Axsur, while 
here we have a growth of myth independent of both, which makes [Star of a 
still different lineage. This is an important fact to which we shall have to refer 
again in a subsequent section. This statement, moreover, shows a growth in the 
Gilgamish myths themselves. In a polyandrous society such as that in which we. 
have seen these myths of [tar first took shape, kinship reckoned through males 
is unknown. ‘The mother is everything and the father nothing from the. simple 
fact that even the mother herselt does not know which one of her admirers is the 
father of a child. 

In a religion which reflects the conceptions of such a society, it is obvious, 
then, that a goddess could not be said to have a father. The fact that [star is 
here said to be the daughter of Anu, indicates that when our epic was written 
Semitic society at Erech had ceased to be polyandrous, and that the poet grafted 
the family conceptions of his own time on to the polyandrous myths of a preced- 
ing age. This confirms the conjecture made above, that these polyandrous ideas 
represent the origin of Ishtar in a society long anterior to the composition of the 
Gilgamish epic. As to the religious conceptions connected with the goddess of 
this shrine they are, as we have seen in part already of different grades and 
strata. 

In the epic [star is at first a polyandrous mother goddess, whose love is more 
dangerous than attractive. She is the mother of the human race, and mourns for 
them when destroyed by the deluge, as do the other gods no doubt partly from 
sympathy with her. The whole conception of the divine is in the epic very crude. 
The gods swarm to a sacrifice like flies. Ixtar shares in this nature of the divine 
as thus crudely conceived and comes to the sacrifice too. 

But the ideas of the people not only advance in the epic, till Ixtar has a 
father, but in the hymn which appears to be of equal antiquity with the later 
stories of the epic, she is constantly addressed as lady or queen, showing a con- 
siderable advance upon the simple mother goddess of the polyandrous era. This 
hymn, moreover, represents her as especially fond of Erech. This is the repre- 
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sentation given of the [Star of Nineveh concerning that city, of Yahweh concern- 
ing Zion, and of every ancient deity of its abode. 

In Esarhaddon, too, [Star is the majestic queen or lady, the chief of heaven 
and earth, the executrix of the commands of the gods, the mighty warrioress, the 
one who makes fast the bond of laws, and the lofty, the mighty. She holds, in 
other words, about the same place, and has reached about the same stage of 
development as that attained by the [star of Nineveh at this period. She has 
developed as the organization of society, and the needs of the people made devel- 
opment possible. 


25. ISTAR OF BABYLON. 
Hymn to I8rar* ore. 2000 B. C. 


(Haupt’s ASKT., 116 sqq. and IV R. 21, No. 2.) 

‘**O Fulfiller of the commands of Bil........ 

STAAL GSS OL af evern cal chctacs nate’ cnet aie coy 4’ eeale'e 

Mother of the gods, fulfiller of the commands of Bil, 

Thou bringer-forth of verdure, thou lady of mankind— 

Begetress of all, who makest all offspring thrive, 

Mother Istar, whose might no god approaches, 

Majestic lady, whose commands are powerful, 

A request [I will utter which—may it accomplish good for me. 

O lady, from the day I was a child, I have been exceedingly bound to humil- 
ity. 

Food I did not eat, tears were my bathing, 

Water I did not quaff, tears were my drink. 

My heart does not rejoice, my soul is not bright, 

RUM arcs ape ects \s-sijausls lordly I do not walk. 


onaonnrt aartk whd 


He Se ee 
owe oO 


Reverse. 


rary 


MP ere sevelers ein 4 isecs Painfully I wail. 

My sighs(?) are many, my sickness is great. 

O my lady, know my deeds, appoint me a resting place. 

-My sin forgive(?), raise up my face. 

My god who is lord of prayer—may he present my prayer to thee ! 

My goddess who is mistress of supplication—may she present my prayer to 
thee! 

7 The god of the deluge-flood, lord of Kharsaga—may he present my prayer to 

thee ! 


an ke w bd 


* T offer no transliteration of this as it is partly in the disputed Akkadian. Itis transliterated 
in Zimmern’s Buss., p. 33. I am not certain that this hymn belongs to the shrine of Babylon, but 
it is certainly Babylonian and as it makes mention of Marduk of Babylon, I refer it to that 
shrine. 
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The god of favor, god of the fields—may he present my prayer to thee! 

The lord of heaven and earth—lord of Eridu—may he present my prayer to 
thee ! f 

The mother of the great water, the dwelling of Damkina—may she present 
my prayer to thee ! . 

Marduk, lord of Babylon—may he present my prayer to thee! 

His spouse, the exalted offspring(?) of heaven and earth—may she present my 
prayer to thee! 

The exalted servant, the god who announces the good name—may he present 
my prayer to thee ! - 

The bride of the first-born of Adar—may she present my prayer to thee! 

The lady who holds in check(?) hostile speech—may she present my prayer to 


thee ! 


8 
MENTIONS OF ZARPANIT IN SARGON 722-705 B. C. 


(Winckler Keilschrifttexate Sargons II., No. 47, 1. 11) isu irinu isu Sur-man 
ka-la ri-ik-ki bi-ib-lat Sadu Ha-ma-a-ni $a i-ri-Su-un ta-a-bu a-na tu 
Bil tlw Zar-pa-ni-tum ilu Na-bu, clu Tas-mi-tum u ilani a-si-bu-ut 
ma-ha-ri matu Su-mi-ru u Akkad-ki ul-tu ri§ Sarru-ti-ya a-di Satti 
Ill kan u ki-sa-a ki-Sa-a-ti. 


Cf. also Winckler, op. cit. II., No. 47, 1. 18. 


MENTIONS OF I3TAR OF BABYLON IN NEBUCHADREZZAR 605-562 B. C. 


1 (I R. 65, Col. I. 16 sqq.) 84 f-um ikt-fn alpu il-f{ ma-ra-a alpu Suklulu, !"hi- 


za zu-lu-hi-{ da-am-gu-tim, ga-du-um 84 ilani T-sag-ila u ilani Ba-bi- 
lam-k?, 1nu-ti-nim, is-su-ru ti-Su-um-mu pi-la-a si-ma-at ap-pa-ri-im 
20di-is-pa-am hi-mi-tim Si-iz-bi du-um-uk $4-am-nim ™ku-ru-un-nim 
da-aX-pa-am Xi-ka-ar sa-tu-tum °2ka-ra-nam {-l{-lu ka-ra-nam Sadu I-za- 
al-lam ?3Sadu Tu-f-im-mu Sadu Si-im-mi-ni Sadu Hi-il-bu-nim *Sadu 
A-ra-na-bu-nim Sgadu Su-ti-ha-am Sadu Bit(?)-ku-ba-nim i Sadu Bi- 
ta-a-tim °%ki-ma m{-{ na-a-ri la ni-bi-im 2’ina pag$uri clu Marduk u 
ilu Zar-pa-ni-tum pili-p/-f-a lu ti-da-ak-Sa-am, %pa-pa-ha Xu-ba-at 
bi-bi-ti-Su ®°hurasu na-am-ra-am Sa-al-la-ri-i§ lu aX-ta-ak-ka-an ®1baba- 
kuzha rap$a hurasu u-Sa-al-bi-ii-ma *2bita a-na ¢lu Zar-pa-ni-tum bf-{l- 
ti-ya ku-uz-ba-am ti-za~’a-in. 


2 IR. 52. No. 3, Col. IL, 1.13) I-na tu-ur-ri {-li-i %4 abulli c2w Is-ta-ar. 


3 V R. 34. Col. I., 46) I-na T-sag-ila SNR} 48T-ku-a pa-pa-ha tlw Bil ilani lw 


Marduk, “*baba-kuzba-rap¥a Su-ba-at ¢/u Zar-pa-ni-tum........ 5lhurasu 
na-am-ru t-Sa-al-hi-is. 


16 


17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
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The lofty, the great one, the lady, the goddess Nana, may she present my 
prayer to thee! 

‘Thy eye direct graciously unto me ’—may she say to thee: 

‘Thy face turn graciously toward me ’—may she say to thee: 

‘ Let thy heart be at rest,’ may she say to thee: 

‘ Let thy soul be appeased,’ may she say to thee: 

Thy heart—like the heart of a bearing mother, may it return to its place! 

Thy heart—as the heart of a bearing mother,—of a father who begets a child, 
may it return to its place !’”* 


MENTIONS OF ZARPANITY IN SARGON 722-705 B. C. 


‘* Cedar, cypress (and) all desirable aromatic herbs of Mount Khamani whose 
odor is good, for Bil, Zarpanit, Nabu, Ta3-mit, and the gods who inhabit 
the cities of Sumir and Akkad from the beginning of my reign to my 
third year, I gave as a present. 


MENTIONS oF [STAR OF BABYLON IN NEBUCHADREZZAR, 605-562 B. C. 


‘“16For each day one fine fat ox, an ox without blemish, !’the delight of pure 
dishes, 18the portion of the gods of Isagila and Babylon; 1%fish, fowl, 
flesh(?), vegetables, tokens of abundance; 2°honey, curd, milk, good oil, 
2lwine, mead, the drink of the mountains, 22clear wine, wine of Izallam, 
2mount Tuimmu, mount Simmini, mount Khilbunim, 24mount Aranaba- 
nim, mount Suham, mount Bit(?)kubanim, and mount Bitatim, 26like the 
water of a river without measure 2’for the table of Marduk and Zarpanit 
28my lords [ renewed. 29An adytum(?) the dwelling of his lordship with 
bright gold I brilliantly adorned, with a splendidly wide gate I enclosed 
it and a house for Zarpanit, my lady, I beautifully adorned.” 


‘< In the upper turri of the gate of [xtar.” 


in Isagilai i. 5... Ikua the adytum of the lord of the gods, Marduk, the 
splendidly broad gate, the abode of Zarpanit........ with bright gold I 
enclosed.” 


* The numbering of my lines does not correspond to that of the cuneiform. I have num- 


pbered the so-called Akkadian as though the partial Assyrian inter-linear translation did not 
exist. 


+ It will be noted that I identify Zarpanit with I8tar of Babylon. The reasons for this will 


appear as we proceed. 
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4 (Oppert’s Expédition en Mésopotamic, Vol. 2, p. 295) 4m ilu Na-bi-um-ku-du- 
ur-ri-u-su-ur 2¥arri Bab-ili-’¢ %apal m ilw Na-bi-um-apal-u-su-ur “Sar- 
ri Bab-ili-hé a-na-ku 5bita sira, Sbit dlw Zarpanit® “lib-ba Bab-ili-ki 
8a-na ilu Zarpanit %ru-ba-a-ti si-ir-ti Mi-na Bab-ili-ké Y-f8-8i-i8 li-pu- 
us. BKI-SA-A rabu ina kupri 15y agguri Mij-Sa-ag-bi-ir-Sa !iprati- 
pl KI-DAM (il-lu-tim 18ki-ir-ba-%a !i-ma-al-lum. 2%u Zarpanit 7um- 
mu ri-mi-ni-ti 22ha-di-i§ 28na-ap-li-si-ma *4da-am-ga-tu-ti-a °5]i-i8-Sa-ak- 
na 6a-ap-tu-uk-ki. 27ru-ub-bi-$i-zi-ri-im = ?8Su-un-ti-li  ®na-an-na-bi 
30i-na ki-vi-biit pa-ri-’i-ya ®!Xa-al-mi-i$ °28u-ti-Si-ri 3%ta-li-it-ti. 

Of. also PSBA., Vol. X., May, 1888, Col. IT. 1. 54sqq. 


Mentions or IXtar oF BaByton IN NABOoNIDUS, 556-539 B. C. 


1 (LR. 69. 21sqq.) d pu-luh-ti c/w Sin bil ilani-pl u tlw Is-tar ?2i-na Sa-ma- 


Mil UbspueIsI-sU eee eioeye 23])-ku-nu 


2 (V R. 64. Col. I. 43) Um-ma-ni-ya rap-Sa-a-ti-ya $a dw Sin ilu Samak u tu 
Igtar bili-pl-i-a ya-ti i-ki-pu-ni. 
3 (Strassmaier, Bab. Text. Neb., Heft IV., No. 907, 1.15) apal amilu Sangu ilu 
Istar Babili-t. Cf. also No. 855, 1. 12; No. 846, 1. 11; No. 417, 1. 21; 
No. 6372 1, 15 39Noe113, 1. 18 sNo. 982, 1192 3No. 900 clad aoe) ema 


: Mentions In Cyrus, 539-529 B. C. 
1 (Strassmaier, Bab. Tex. Cyr., No. 175, 1. 16) apal amilu Sangu ilu Tstar Ba- 
bili-A7. Cf. also No. 126, 1. 20; No. 96,1.12; No. 141,1.16; No. 281, 1. 
14; No. 372, 1. 9; No. 227,1.9; No. 347, 1. 18s No. 339, 1. 20; No. 33201 
Bel. 


MenrtrIONS OF [STAR OF BABYLON IN CAMBYSES 529-521 B. C. 


1 Stras., Bab. Texte Cam., No. 43,1.18) apal amilu Sangu ilu Tgstar Babili-k7. 
Cf. also No. 194, 1. 16 et al. 


ASTROLOGICAL. 


1 (IIT R. 53, Col. IL. 35) kakkabu Dilbad ina ilu Samak asi ilu IXtar A-ga- 
di-let........ Skakkabu Dilbad ina Samax iribi ilu Ixtar Uruk-hi.... 
37kakkabu Dilbad ina ilu Samay asi dlu IXtar kakkabani-pl. 38kak- 
kabu Dillbad ina clu Sama iribi bilat ilani-pl. 


* This might be read Istar also. The ideogram means “the exalted queen,” 
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4 ‘* Nebuchadrezzar!, 2king of Babylon, son of Nabopolassar, 4king of Babylon 
aml. °A lofty house, ‘the house of Zarpanit, 7within Babylon, 8unto 
Zarpanit, %the exalted princess °in Babylon Uanew 121 made. 1Witha 
great moat(?) in bitumen 5and brick 161 surrounded it, !7with earth a 
lofty mound(?) 18its midst 19I filled. 2°O Zarpanit, 2Imerciful mother 
22joyfully 22look and 24my work—5let it be established 26by thy command. 
27Enlarge my seed; *8multiply 29my offspring 3%n the midst of my 
harem(?) *1peacefully 32make prosperous °8birth.”’ 


In Strassmaier’s Bab. Text, Heft V., No. 228, Rev., 1. 14, a witness is described 
as ‘‘apal amilu S4neu ilu [star Babili-ki”’ ‘“‘son of the priest of Igtar of Babylon.”’ 


Mentions or Igrar or Bapyton In NApontpus, 556-559 B. C. 
1 ‘And the worship of Sin, lord of the gods and of [Xtar in heaven, in the heart 
of its people:....... may it be established.” 


2 “My extensive forces which Sin, Samay and IxXtar my lords entrusted to me.” 


On a contract tablet as appears on the opposite page, a man is described as 
‘*son of the priest of [Star of Babylon.”” From the references there given, it will 
be noticed that this designation is not infrequent. 


Mentions oF [star of BABYLON IN THE REIGN OF Cyrus 539-529 B. C. 
As will be seen by the opposite page the designation ‘‘son of the priest of 
[Star of Babylon,” occurs frequently in the contract tablets of the reign of Cyrus. 


MENTION OF [XTAR OF BABYLON IN CAMBYSES 529-521 B. C. 

1 As the references on the opposite page show us again the designation ‘‘ Son of 
a priest of [star of Babylon ”’ appears in a contract tablet of the reign of 
Cambyses. 


ASTROLOGICAL. 

1 %The star Dilbad (Venus) at the rising of the sun is the [Star of Agade, 
36The star Dilbad at the setting of the sun is the [Xtar of Erech. °7The 
star Dilbad at the rising of the sun is the [Xtar of the stars. 38The star 
Dilbad at the setting of the sun is the [Xtar of the gods,” 
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MENTION IN HERODOTUS. 


1 (Book I. 3199) 6 dé 09 doyioroc Tév vépov éori TiL0r BaBvAwvioios bbe. dé Taoay yuvae- 
na éercryoplnv bEouévyv éc lepov "Adpodityc anak év ti Con py Sava avdpi Eeivm. ToA- 
Aat d& Kat ovk akteduevar dvapicyesSar Thor aAAjor bia TAbvTw brEepppovéovoa, Ent 
Eevyéwv év Kaudpyor tAdoaca mpoc 76 lepov éoraor* Veparnin 0é ods dpioSe émerat 
TOA ae d& wAEovEc moréovor Ode. év Tepéver ’Adpodityc Katéatar oTédavoy Tept 
Thot kepargjor Eyovoa Ghuryyoc moAAat yuvaicec” de puev mpootpyovrat, a dé arép- 
yovTa. oyxoworevése 0& dtéE0d0t TavTa Tpbrov ddaY Eyovo OLA TOV yuvatKdv OL’ OY dt 
Féwvoe dvekbvrec éxAéyovta. eva éredy tEyratyuvh ov mpbtEepov amahAdooeTat é¢ Ta 
bixia 7 Tic du Eeivuv apybpiov éuBarov é¢ Ta yobvara miySh ew Tov lepov* é~uPaAdvta 
O€ Oé&t éuméwy Toodvee ‘‘ émiKaréw TOL THY Sedov MbdtTa,.” » MbdtTa dé Kadéovor THY Ag- 
poditny ’Acobpior. Td d& apyupiov wéyadbe éoTL doovav. Ov yap wy aTaonTaL* ov yap 
6t Séwte Ett yivetal yap lepdv révto Td Gpybpiov. TO dé TpdTw EuPaddbvte éEmetat OvdE 
amodoxiua ovdéva. éredy d& mixIH aroctwoapévy TH Deg anadAdooeta é¢ TA diKia 
kat TomO TéuTOV OvK bYTW peya Tl dt DdoELC Oo py Adurpeat, boar pév vv eidEebe TE ET- 

Z J i x 4 XN > ta ” XX ¥ > ee) Sd S 4 
aupévar élot Kai peyaveoc, Tay) araddAdooovra, boa Jé duopdor avtéwy eto ypdvov 

. , , , K tae OPEL Z eee 
ToAAOv mpoopévovor Ov Ouvduevar Tov vduov ExTAHoaL* Kat yap TpléTEa Kal TETpaéTEG 


peregétepac ypdvov mévovor. eviayi) 08 Kat THe Kirpov éott rapanAjotoc ToT vduoc. 


Cf. for another description of the same custom, Strabo XVI. 1. 20. 


1 Apocryphal epistle of Jeremiah, vs. 42 and 43 : 


‘ P ‘ Fe Via, | ovo Aakte) eee eee 2 vey 
ac d& yuvaixeg mepilémevat oyxowwia é&v Taig dddL¢ EyKaDyvTal, Guuiooar Ta TiTVpa. 
brav dé Tic duty ededkvodétoa br6 Tivos TOV TaparopEevouévor KoLlundh, THY TAnotov 


overdiGer, TL OvK HElwTat Gorep Kal avTy 6vTEe TO OYoLvioy avTHAc O1eppa 
) p ] Xx 7¢ OlEppayy. 


We must now devote a few words to the identification of IXtar and Zarpanit. 
If we were right in referring the so-called Akkadian hymn quoted at the begin- 
ning of this chapter to the [Xtar of Babylon, the worship of this goddess was 
known there at a very early time. The probability that this is a correct view is 
greatly increased when we consider the antiquity of [$tar worship at Nineveh, 
Erech, and as we shall see at Agade. That the Babylonians should neglect her 
worship, when their kinsmen were so faithful to it is hardly to be accepted with- 
out proof. But there is positive proof that they did not neglect it. In the reign 
of Nebuchadrezzar there was a gate of Ixtar at Babylon, and from his reign to 
that of Cambyses we have traced the priests of the I’tar of Babylon in the 
contract tablets. In the time of Herodotus, too, we have seen what a hold 
IStar worship had on the whole Babylonian community. This hold could not 
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MENTION OF [XTAR OF BABYLON IN HERODOTUS. 


1 ‘But the most disgraceful of the Babylonian customs is the following. Every 
native woman is obliged once in her life to sit in the temple of Aphrodite 
and have intercourse with some stranger. But many disdaining to min- 
gle with the rest, being proud on account of their wealth, come in cov- 
ered carriages and take their stand in the temple. A numerous train 
follows those, but the rest do as follows: Many sit in the temple of 
Aphrodite wearing about their heads a crown of cord. Some are coming 
in, others are going out. Passages lead in straight lines in every direc- 
tion through the women, along which the strangers passing, make their 
choice. When once a woman has seated herself there she must not 
return home until some stranger has thrown a piece of silver into her 
lap and lain with her outside the temple. He who throws the silver 
must say, thus, “I beseech the goddess Mylitta to favor thee.” The 
Assyrians call Aphrodite Mylitta. The size of the silver may be ever so 
small, for she will not reject it, inasmuch as it is not lawful to do so, for 
the silver is accounted sacred. She follows the first man that throws, and 
refuses no one. But when she has had intercourse, and has discharged 
her obligation to the goddess, she returns home, and after that time how- 
ever much you may give her, you will not gain possession of her. As 
many now as are endowed with beauty and good form are soon set free, 
but the ugly are detained a long time through inability to satisfy the law, 
for some wait a space of three or four years. In some parts of Cyprus 
also there is a custom very similar to this.” 


1 Itis this same custom, moreover, to which the apocryphal letter of Jeremiah, 
bears witness. In a strain in which the propHet is represented as warn- 
ing the Israelites against Babylonian gods and customs he says, vs. 42,43 : 
“The women also with cords about them, sitting in the ways burn bran 
as incense: but if any of them drawn by the passers-by lies with him, 
she reproaches her neighbor, that she was not thought as worthy as her- 
self, nor her cord broken.” 


have been maintained with its repulsive grossness had the cult not had an 
unbroken continuity from ancient times. When we remember that Zarpanit 
was a mother goddess, and that as the wife of Marduk, the chief Babylo- 
nian deity she occupied the same position in Babylon that [star did at Nin- 
eveh, the conclusion cannot be escaped that I[%tar and Zarpanit were one. 
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Zarpanit is usually explained as the ‘‘seed-builder” (zar-panit). This ety- 
mology is perhaps incorrect. I have, however, none more satisfactory to 
offer. But whatever its original meaning, it was undoubtedly an epithet of 
Ixtar at Babylon, as Bilit was at Nineveh, and, as we saw in the case of 
Bilit, may have sometimes been regarded as a separate deity. Indeed there seems 
to be evidence in our hymn itself that such was the case. The spouse of Marduk, 
(evidently referring to Zarpanit) and Nana, another old name for [Xtar, are both 
asked to intercede with [Xtar for the suppliant, as though even then the different 
name suggested a different personality. ’\We shall find a somewhat parallel case 
in the Ashtart of Sidon. 

As to the history of the [tar cult at Babylon, we have already said about all 
there is to say on that point. The worship evidently originated in the hoary 
antiquity of Babylonian times, although, from the scantiness of extant materials 
we can discover traces of it only occasionally. In the later Sargon and the second 
Babylonian empire we find numerous though scanty references to it, while the 
passage quoted from Herodotus shows that it continued in full force in his day. 
Indeed, unless the passage in Strabo referred to above be but an echo of 
Herodotus, the worship of [Star at Babylon may be traced to the beginning of 
our era. 

Two mythological statements only require notice here. The first is that at 
Babylon Ishtar-Zarpanit was the wife of Marduk. ‘This is but what we should 
expect, finding parallels to it at Nineveh, Sidon and Carthage; the point to be 
noted, however, is that as early as our hymn, i. e. as early as the so-called Akkad- 
ian period, Babylonian society had passed beyond the polyandrous stage, and 
was organized on a family basis. The other statement is the identification of 
[Star with the planet Venus. This, it is true may not have taken place at 
Babylon. Our only reason for referring it to this shrine is the well known astro- 
logical reputation of Babylonia. This identification is certainly Babylonian if it 
was not first made at Babylon itself. At what date it was made we have no 
means of knowing, but it was certainly before the time of Assurbanipal. -It 
marks still another step in religious conception, indicating that to the Babylo- 
nians gods were now celestial as well as chthonic. 

Istar at Babylon was conceived of as a goddess of fertility, and as a queen. 
As the goddess of fertility she is “‘the begetress of the gods,” the “‘ begetress of 
all,”’ the one who ‘‘ makes offspring thrive,” and the producer of verdure.” As 
such she pities as a father or a mother, she may be appealed to in distress, and 
may be expected to have mercy on the suppliant. According to Herodotus she 
was called MéAjvrra, which is the Assyrian Mulittu for Mulidtu from “5. This 
name never occurs in the inscriptions, but may, as Professor Sayce suggests, have 
been the popular name for her nevertheless. 
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In the custom, submitted to by all native Babylonian women, described by 
Herodotus and Strabo, we have an example of the persistency of religious prac- 
tices. As we saw in the last section, such customs could only originate in a 
polyandrous or a promiscuous state of society, such as the progenitors of the citi- 
zens of Erech certainly were. Such a state of society had almost if not quite 
vanished from the Assyrio-Babylonian peoples before any of our so-called Akkad- 
ian hymns were written, and yet for centuries, in spite of an advancing civiliza- 
tion which must have made many a pure woman abhor such a practice, the cus- 
tom of putting oneself under the protection of the goddess of fertility by the 
sacrifice of chastity went on unhindered. This, as we shall see and as Herodotus 
intimates, was not peculiar to Babylon alone. 

But [star at Babylon was a queen as well as a mother, She was the ‘ lady of 
mankind,” ‘“‘ the majestic lady,’”’ the ‘‘ fulfiller of the commands of Bil.’”’ This, 
the goddess of a monarchical people, must of course have been. 

As to the form of the cult at Babylon, we have some hint from Nebuchad- 
rezzar. He speaks in the inscription quoted from Oppert, as though the temple 
of [Xtar were a separate building, but we learn from his other inscriptions that 
she and Marduk occupied different shrines in the great temple of Isagila. It is, 
of course, possible that [star had also at Babylon a separate temple, as AXtart did 
at Sidon. The shrine of [Xtar was richly adorned with gold. He also gives usa 
list of the viands prepared for the table of Marduk and Ishtar. We are left in 
doubt as to what part of this provision was intended for sacrifice and what for the 
sustenance of the temple priests and employees. ‘The fish, fowl, flesh, vegetables, 
honey, curd, milk, oil, mead and great varieties of wine, look like provisions for a 
temple retinue, such as we shall see was made in Cyprus; while the ox, provided 
daily, might point either to such provision, or to sacrifice. If, however, no dis- 
tinction had yet been made between sacrifice and a feast, as had not been done in 
Assyria a century earlier, all this provision would apply equally as well to both, 
as both would blend into one. In the absence of other testimony we must leave 
this point undecided. 
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26. ISTAR OF AGADE. 

LEGEND OF SARGON WHO LIVED CIR. 3800 B. C. 

1 (ITI R.4, No. 7) Sarru-kinu Xarru dan-nu Xarri A-ga-di-ki a-na-ku. 2um-mi 
f-ni-tum, a-bi ul i-di. aku abi-ya i-ra-mi Sa-da-a. %a-li alu A-gur-pi- 
ra-a-ni $a i-na a-hi naru Puratu Sak-nu 4i-ra-an-ni um-mu {-ni-tum 
i-na bu-us-ri t-lid-an-ni °i$-kun-an-ni i-na kup-pi $a i8iki i-na kupri 
baba-ya ip-hi ®id-dan-ni a-na nari $a la i-li-a. 7i8-Sa-an-ni naru flim 
Ak-ki amilu Nak-mi t-bil-an-ni 8m Ak-ki amilu Nak-mi i-na ti-ib 
Be eves o-¥i-la-an-ni %m Ak-ki amilu Nak-mi a-na ma-ru-ti......u-rab- 
ban-ni. mm Ak-ki amilu Nak-mi a-na amilu NU-IS-SAR-TI-SU.... 
[is]-kun-an-ni 1... .amilu N U-IS-SAR-TI V dlu Is-tar lu-u i-ra-man-ni. 


Hymn To [irar.* 
(ASKT., 122 sqq.) 
me eS ae he raises(?) to thee a wail(?).......... 
[ | he raises to thee a wail ; 
[On account of his face which for] tears is not raised, he raises to thee a wail ; 
[On account of his feet] on which fetters are laid, he raises a wail to thee ; 
[On account of] his [hand] which is quiet in weakness, he raises to thee a wail; 
On account of his breast which like a malila raises a cry, he raises to thee a 


aD ner © De 


wail ; 
7 O lady, with outpouring of heart, I earnestly raise to thee my voice, how 
long ?”’ 
8 O lady, to thy servant—speak pardon to him, let thy heart be pacified ! 
9 To thy servant who suffers pain—favor grant him ! 
10 Thy neck turn to him, receive his entreaty ! 
11 Unto thy servant with whom thou art angry—be favorable to him !”’ 


Reverse. 


““O lady, my hands are bound, I cling(?) to thee. 
On account of the lofty warrior, Samax, thy beloved husband seize(?) my 
hand, and 
(In) a life of distant days before thee let me walk ! 
My god, he besets thee with a penitential prayer, let thy heart be pacified ! 
My goddess, he addresses to thee a petition, let thy emotions be quieted ! 
The lofty warrior, Anu, thy beloved husband, may he present my prayer to 
thee ! 
hp) a a a The just god—may he present my petition to thee ! 
Sa ae atete Thy lofty [servant]|—may he present my prayer to thee! 


Dp ee 


aD oT me WwW 


* For the reasons assigned before no transliteration of this hymn is offered. One will be 
found in Zimmern’s Babylonische Busspsalmen, p. 51. 
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26. ISHTAR OF AGADI. 


LEGEND OF SARGON, WHO LIVED CTR. 3800 B. C.* 

1 ‘Sargon, the mighty king, king of Agade am I. 2My mother was a princess ; 
my father I did not know. The brother of my father was in possession 
of the mountain. At the city Azurpirani which is situated on the Eu- 
phrates, ‘my mother, the princess conceived me, in secret she brought 
me forth. She placed me in a cage of reeds(?) with bitumen my entrance 
she closed, ®she entrusted me to the river which did not overflow me. 
7The river carried me, to Akki, the irrigator, it brought me. 8Akki, the 
irrigator in the goodness(?)..... ‘took me up. 9Akki, the irrigator as a 
SOM es. <.. brought me up. 1°Akki, the irrigator as a forester...... estab- 
lished me. [Over] five foresters I$tar established me,”’ etc. 


OT ae yen oxo The mighty one of E-babara, may he present my petition to thee! 
10 [‘ Thine eye turn faithfully] unto me,’ may he say to thee! 
11 [‘ Thy face turn faithfully to] me,’ may he say to thee ! 
12 [‘ Let thy heart be at rest’], may he say to thee! 
13 [‘ Let thy feelings be pacified ’], may he say to thee 
14 [Thy heart like the heart of a bearing mother], may it return to its place! 
15 [Like the heart of a bearing mother—of a father who begets a child], may it 
return to its place!’ 

Penitential-psalm to Malkatu.} 

The other references to I[%tar of Agade are very few. Accepting Zimmern’s 
identification of Malkatu with [star we have a few references in Nabonidus. Cf. 
V R. 65. Col. 35, “bita da-ra-a a-na ilu Sama u ilu Malkati bfli-pl-a 2 lu- 
pu-us,” “‘An everlasting house to Shamash and Malkatu, my lords, 1 built.”” Cf. 
also Col. II., 1.12; V R. 61. Col. I., ll. 7 and 46; Col. I1., ll. 5 and 40, in all of 
which she is classed with Shamash as one of the two supreme deities. The only 
other reference to the Ishtar of Agade I have found is the inscription contained on 
a little clay tablet in the collection of Harvard University. This tablet is about 
14 inches long and } inches wide and is inscribed on one side only. ‘The inscription 
is as follows: 


* Since this MS. was written the publication of Pt. I. Vol. I. of the Cuneiform Texts of the 
Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, by Professor H. V. Hilprecht, has 
brought to light evidence which tends to vindicate the historical character of some of the state- 
ments contained in this legend. Cf. op. cit., pp. 12-26. 

+ It will be noticed that I have numbered my lines according to the sense. Many of these are 
represented in the cuneiform by two lines, one in the so-called Akkadian and the other repeat- 
ing the same thought in undisputed Assyrian. 

+1 follow Zimmern, Buss.,p. 61, in identifying Malkatu with I8tar of Sippar or Agade. Cf. 
also Schrader’s article on it, ZA., III., p. 853s8q. 

§ So Peiser after Delitasch. R. has ‘‘ip.” 

"33 
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“Twenty-five manas 
of IXtar of Agade. 
Bil-apal-iddin 

son of Marduk-imku.”’ 


XXV manu-u 

Xa tlw [Star A-ga-di-ki 
m ilu Bfl-apal-id-din 
apal m tlw Marduk-imku. 


oC WO 
mC bp 


From a glance at the above material, it is evident that little can be said of 
the history of the I&tar-worship at Agade. That worship is connected in legend 
with Sargon, whose date is the oldest known date in Babylonian history. The 
only other point at which we can identify the worship is in the reign of Naboni- 
dus some 3300 years later. If the worship existed at this place at the first-named 
date it is probable that it continued uninterruptedly through all those centuries, 
and for how much longer we have no means of knowing. 

Of the form of the cult at Agade we have no testimony, but it probably dif- 
fered little if at all from the cult of [Xtar of Babylon. 

One curious mythological statement comes out in the penitential psalm. 
[Star is represented as the wife of both Shamash and Anu. Hither we are to infer 
from this that Anu and Shamash are here different names of the same god, or 
what seems more probable, we have here a trace of the old polyandry, in which 
Istar had her birth, still lingering in this psalm. 

Of the religious ideas connected with this [Star our material affords little 
information. Both the tone of the address to her in the psalm, and the title Mal- 
katu indicate that as early as the so-called Akkadian period, she was regarded as 
a queen, and the tone of penitence and the keen consciousness of estrangement 
from the deity revealed in this hymn as well as in those before quoted, denote 
even at that early date, not only a well organized monarchical society but a very 
sensitive religious feeling. 


27. ISTAR OF THE SUTT. 


In III R. 66 there is a list of the images of the gods in a temple of the Suti, a 
people who lived on the east of Babylonia, which has for us some interest, as it 
contains at least one curious fact about IXtar. The list begins in Col. VI. of the 
reverse, 1.18, and is headed iJu AxSur clu Is8tar $a Su-ti. It is as follows: 


20 dw I8tar salmu Sa Su-ti. 20 ‘“‘TStar, the image, of the Suti.” 

21 ilu Istar galmi-p/ $a Sucti. 21 “ TXtar, the images, of the Suti.” 

22 ilu IStar ni-ru Xa Su-ti. 22 “Txtar, the subjugator, of the Suti.” 
23 tlw Iktar ni-ip-hu $a Su-ti. 23 “Txtar, the rising, of the Suti.”’ 

24 ilu Iktar nam-ru $a Su-ti. 24 “Txtar, the bright, of the Suti. 

25 ilu I8tar nixi-pl Xa Su-ti. 25 “Txtar, the lions, of the Suti.” : 


26 clu Iktar tlw zi-f $a Su-ti. 26 ‘‘Txtar, the zi-i of the Suti.” 
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Of the worship of I’tar among this people I have found no other trace, but 
the testimony here presented is interesting. From it we learn that they wor- 
shipped [star, and that they represented her by images. She is called, moreovér, 
the subjugator, indicating that among them she was, in one of her phases at least, 
a goddess of war, as she was at Nineveh, Arbela, and Erech. The epithets, 
*‘ the rising,”’ and ‘‘ the bright ’’ indicate that as among the Babylonians she had 
been identified with some heavenly body, and that astral worship had begun 
among them. The most remarkable fact brought out in this, however, is that 
there was an “ [Star, the lions.” This would seem to indicate that among this 
people the lion had some especial connection with [Xtar, as we shall have occasion 
to see that the bull, sheep, boar, and dove did in other lands. Had the lion not 
been an animal sacred to [§tar, or in some way totemistically connected with her, 
it would be difficult to explain why a people should make a statue of her in such 
form that it could be called the “star, the lions.”” We must not dwell upon’ 
this fact here, but shall have occasion to refer to it again in a future section. 

Before passing from the cuneiform material to other sources of information 
about I’tar we must note one other fact peculiar to no particular shrine, and that 
is the use of the word istar in the sense of goddess. In the penitential psalm 
this word is frequently so used in the singular asin ASKT. 115. 14, 123. 10, 1V 
R. 10. 6, ete. But the plural is very often used for goddesses. Cf. Winckler’s 
Keilschrifttexte Sargon Il., No. 53, 1.6 and No. 77,1. 8, Smith’s Sennacherib, pp. 
140, 148 and 144, V R. 6. 44, I R. 12. 38, etc. This too is a fact to which we must 
return at a later point. 

In taking leave of the cuneiform sources of information, let me remark that 
the statement is frequently made, I think, on the authority of Professor Sayce, 
that there was a class of kadisti or prostitutes who acted as priestesses in the 
temples of Igtar. While this may have been the case, and from the analogy of 
the Astoreth cult in Palestine we should expect it to be so, I have found no trace 
of it in the original sources of information. Strassmaier’s Verzeichniss gives but 
one reference to the word, viz., II R. 32. 2, where it occurs in a list, and that so 
broken as to be unintelligible. 
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28. ASHTART OF PHOENICIA. 


MENTIONS OF ASHTART IN PHOENICIA. 


(Revue Archéologique, Jul. 1887, p. 2.) 
m2 osak op Mwy ja n33N IN 
PND 33Y DIT JD NINwy fd WyINwK 
“DON ONT TINT YN POD WS DIN 7D DN Dt 
POTN ON ADD PINON DPN ONY mb 
“NON ON ONT PND 35v* JX 73 Tw O39 73) 79N 
NODA Aw y ayn 3 IN IN ney A 


Oo afr wWhN 


Nores. 
ITN 1.4. I follow Driver’s suggestion that [PIN is a transliteration of the 
Greek édwdov. 
D3 1. 5, seems to be Aram. {NO . This is the plural. 
no}. Is the Hebrew 9D . Cf. Driver’s Notes on the Hebrew Text of 
Samuel, p. xxviii. 


CO. I. S., No. 3, 138sq. Schroder, Phonizische Sprache. Tafel I., 1. 13 sq. 
29 73732 DIT FID NI3N 7" Ja ITY 77D WysIswN TIN 3B 
DINwyY ITD" NAwWYON MN oOIT¥ JOD aysows 
D2 YN 713 ON DIT WO WVINwN TID N35 n3990 7A 
De NANwy ON 730 OY PN PIS ONwy 31 FN O29N's 
372 997 TY wapld TOWN? ND 732 WN” InN) OTIND 
[ISD OIMY PN OND JID WN [MIN OTIND ow 3w 

ops ow nonwy? 3) p¥ 239 n3 Oo YON 


O. I. 8., No. 4, Schroder, op. cit. Tafel II. 
op 7 tL nS neem 
Jo manwyra 1° 
Mnwysa 735 oy 
[VON Pw FN DIA 479 
NAN yoo 


C. I. 8., No. 8, Schroder, op. cit. Tafel III., 2. 
[on ON Dnwy 09 
3 DY JOWNIDY 73 WN 
(Lucian, De Syria Dea, ¢ 4.) 
"Eve 08 Kai Gado ipov év bowiky péya, TO LiOvior Exovor, de padv abror Aéyovor, ’Aordprne éori. 


"Aotapryy 0 éy@ doxko Lednvaunv Enpevar, 


*Tread as above, following the Corpus. Schroder transliterates it pwn C 
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28. ASHTART OF PHOENICIA. 
MEN'TIONS OF ASHTART IN PHOENICTA. 


Revue Archéologique, Jul. 1887, p, 2. 

1 “I, Tabnith, priest of Ashtart, king of the Sidonians, son? of Eshmunazer, 
priest of Ashtart, king of the Sidonians, am lying in this sarcophagus.? 
Whoever thou art among men who shalt come upon this sarcophagus, do 
not4 open my sepulchral chamber nor trouble me, for there is no image 
of silver nor any image of® gold, nor any jewels of meshed. Alone I am 
lying in this sarcophagus. Do not open my sepulchral chamber, nor 
trouble me, for that thing is an abomination to Ashtart.”’ 


CSISS: NO: 3, 1. 13'sq- 

‘“*For Lam Eshmunazer, king of the Sidonians, son of king Tabnith, king of the 
Sidonians, grandson of king Eshmunazer, king of the Sidonians, and my 
mother is Am-ashtart, the priestess of Ashtart, our lady, the queen, the 
daughter of king Eshmunazer; behold we built the house of the gods— 
the house of Ashtart in Sidon, the land of the sea, and we caused Ashtart 
to dwell there, glorifying her, and we are they who built a house for 
Eshmun and consecrated the spring Zidlal in the mountain, and we 
caused him to dwell there, glorifying him, and we are they who built 
houses for the gods of the Sidonians in Sidon, the land of the sea, a 
house to Baal of Sidon, and a house to Ashtart, the name of Baal.” 


GOAT S., No. 4. 
palnethe monte nn. 2. in the second year of his kingdom, king Bodashtart, king 
of the Sidonians, subdued Sharon, aland ..... ......... to Ashtart.” 
Czas Noss: 
“ For Malik-Ashtart, the god Hammon which Ebedeshmun vowed on account of 
his son.” 


Lucian, De Syria Dea, 2 4. 
‘¢ Phere is also in Phoenicia another great temple which the Sidonians have. <Ac- 
cording to them it belongs to Astarte, but I think Astarte is a moon 
goddess.” 
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Sanchoniathonis Fragmenta, p. 30. 
Xpédvov J? mpoidvroc Odpavodc év bvyy tvyxdvov, Svyatépa avtov mdpSevov ’Aotaptyv mew Eré- 
pov abtijc aderda@v dbo, ‘Péac Kad Arévac, ddA Tov Kpdvoy aveAiw bmoréumer, a¢ kat 
Eldv 6 Kpédvoe kovpidiag yawetac adeApac dvoacg EMOLOATO. «+10. e eee e ee ee ee eee 


n 


Kpdvy dé éyéveto ard ’Aotaptyg Sdyarépec Extra Tiravidec }) ’Aptémoec. 


Again, p. 34.—Aoraprn de ) peylorn, Kai Lede Anwapovs, kat "Adwdoc Baoviede Seav éBac- 
ihevov tic YOpac Kpdvov yvoun * 4 08 Aotdptyn éxéSnne th iia Kepady Baordetac rap- 
donuov Kepadyy tabpov. Teptvocrovoa dé tv dtxovpévyv ~vpev aeporet® aorépa, bv 
Kal averouévyn év Tipe Th ayia vicw agiépwce. Tv d& "Aotaptyy doivixec tiv ’Agpo- 


Oitnv éwat Aéyovot. 


(Lucian, De Syria Dea, 29.) AvéByv 08 kat é¢ Tov AiBavov éx BbBAov, dddv Huépyc, Tv6- 
pevoc avtod. apyaiov ipov ’Adpodityc Eupevar, TO Kevbpye éioato ~ Kai édov 7d ipov, 


Kal apyatov 7. 


(Lucian, op. cit., 26sq.) "Hidov dé kat év BbBAw péya ipdv ’Agpodityc BvBAinc, gv TO Kai TA 
dbpyta é¢ "Adwvw émiteAgovor* éedanv O& kal Ta bpyta* A€éyovos yap 07 Gv Td Epyov TO é¢ 
“Adoviy b10 TOV ovoc, Ev TH OPN TH oderépy yevéoOar, Kal prhunv Tov TAV<E0¢ TOTTOVTAl TE 
Exdorov éreoc, kat Ypnvéovot, kat Ta bpyla ExcteAgovar, Kal odor weyaAa Tévo_ea ava THY 
xopnv iorata. éredy O& axotipwvrai Te, Kal droKAabowrral, TpSra Mev KatayiCover 
7H AdSvide bKoc edvTe véKvi, weTa O28 TH ETEPN Hueon Cdew TE pv pvSoAoyéovor, Kai é¢ 
Tov Hépa Téumoval, Kai Tae KEpaddc Evpéovtae bxwo Alybrtiot, arodavévroc “Amioc. 
yovauay O& bxdoae ovn &SéAovor EvpEeoSar, rorsvde Cyuinv éxtedéovor* ev mid Huépy 
int mphoer THe Opye ioravrat, 7) O& ayopH pobvoroe Eéwvoror mapaxéatar, Kai 6 poo Sdc éc 


tiv ’Adpoditny Svolyn YiyveTat......-- IG CST AS 


weer tere esos 


(Lucian, op. cit., § 8)—Ev 0é kat GAdo Sovua év rh yOpn Th BvBAcwy Torapdc éx TOD ALBdvov 
Tov obpeac, &¢ THY GAa Exdio0i* obvoua TH ToTaud *"Adwvee Exixéatac 6 08 ToTapoc ExdoTOU 
éreoe dudooerat, Kal THY Xpowjy oA€oac, éorimrer é¢ THv SdAooar, Kai dotvicoer TO TOA- 
Adv Tov Tedd yeog Kai onuaiver Toig BBAiow Ta révbea* wudéovtar dé bre TavTHor THOL 
nepnot 6” Adovig ava Tov AtBavov TitpdoKerat, Kat Td dia é¢ TO bdwp Epyduevov GA- 
Adoces Tov morapov, Karl TH Pow THY Exwvupiny didot. TadTa bev Ge TOA Aéyovot. 


épuol O£ Tic avyp BbBALoc, aAnTéa SoKkwv A€yewv, Erépnv amnyéeTo Tov TéSE0¢ altiny. 
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Sanchoniathsnis Fragmenta,* p. 30. 

‘But as time advanced while Ouranos was in banishment, he sent his virgin 
daughter Astarte, with two others of her sisters, Rhea and Dione to cut 
off Kronos by treachery, whom Kronos took and married although they 
NA SUREY LINES SUES. CS) REIS RNS PR A SLAG BR a NS re A eens PS ee Ra cae 
““And by Astarte, Kronos had seven daughters called Titanides or Arte- 
mides.”’ 


Again p. 34: 

“But Astarte, the greatest and Zeus Demarous and Adodus, king of the gods 
reigned over the country by consent of Kronos; and Astarte put upon 
her head, as a mark of her sovereignty, a bull’s head; and traveling 
about the habitable world, she found a star falling through the air which 
she took up and consecrated in the holy island of Tyre. And the Phe- 
nicians say that Astarte is the same as Aphrodite.”’ 


Lucian, De Syria Dea, 29. 
“But I went also towards Libanus from Byblos a day’s journey, and found that 
there was there an old temple of Aphrodite which Cinyras founded; and 
I saw the temple and it was old.” 


Lucian, op cit., 2 6 sq. 

“But I also saw in Byblos a great temple of Aphrodite of Byblos, in which also 
the rites to Adonis are performed. I also made enquiry concerning the 
rites ; for they tell the deed which was done to Adonis by a boar in their 
own country, and in memory of his suffering they beat their breasts each 
year, and wail and celebrate these rites, and institute great lamentation 
throughout the country. But when they have bewailed and lamented, 
first they perform funeral rites to Adonis as if he were dead, but after- 
ward upon another day they say he lives, and they cast (dust) into the 
air and shave their heads as the Egyptians do when Apis dies. But 
women such as do not wish to be shaven pay the following penalty: On 
a certain day they stand for prostitution at the proper time; and the 
market is open to strangers only, and the pay goes as a sacrifice to Aph- 
TOCULOS ammmece ele etn tec ator Let aee MOL RRA es er eie iofe Ces dual. sae a eo atahe 


Lucian, op. cit., 28. 

*¢ But there is also another marvel in the country of Byblos; a river from Mount 
Libanos empties into the sea. The name of the river is Adonis. But 
the river each year becomes bloody, and having lost its own com- 
plexion, falls into the sea and reddens a large part of the sea, and 
gives the signal for the lamentations to the inhabitants of Byblos. 
They say that in these days Adonis is wounded on Libanos, and his 


* Kd. Orelli. Really extracts from Philo of Byblos. 
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eye 0? Ode +O" Adwvic 6 ToTAaMoc, © Ekwe, did Tov ALtBdvov épyeta * 6 dé AiBavog 
Képta EavOdyedc tore Gvepor Ov tpnyeec exévyor Thor Huepyor lorauevor TY yHV TO 
roTau@ éripépovot, tovoay to TA pdAcoTra puAToOdea > y O& yy pty aipddea ThIqot * Kal 
Tovde Tov TAaIE0¢ OV TH aya, TO Aéyovol, GAN 1 YOpy altin. 6 wév pot BbBALo¢ TocduTa 
dmnyéero * é 0& aTpeKéwoc TavTa theye, ipor piv doxéer kapta Sein nat Tov avéwov 7 ovv- 


TUNIN. 


(Sozomen, Eccl. Hist. I1., 5)—Kai 6 év ’A@dxorc rig Adpoditng mepi tov AiBavoy 7d bpoc Kai 
*Adwviy Tov moTaudv........--- ép”Agaxowe 08 Kat’ éxixAnow Twa ExpyTHv nuépay, 
and Tic akpopetac Tod AtBdvov rip adaiaror, Kad ameEp aoTHp, Ee TOV TapaKelupov ToTa- 


ov éduvev, éeAeyor O02 TOUTO TAY ’Ovpaviay Evat, Odi THY AdpodityY KaAovyTEc. 
be y Y] , i 


(Zozimus 1., 58)—"Agaxa yupiov tori pwéoov “HAcourddedc te Kai BiBAov, Ka¥ 6 vade ’Adpodirne 
’Agaxitooc idpuTa. Tévtov TAHcioY Aimvy Tic EoTly EorKiLa YEelporolTo SeEapevq. Kara 
pév vv 70 lepdv Kat tob¢ mAnodCovtac Témove Tip emt Tov aépoc Aapmaddoc 7 ohaipac 
paiverat dikny, cvvddwv év TO TérH Ypbvorg TaKTOIc yivouévor, brep Kai péxpt TOV KAT? 


jac Epaiveto ypovwv. 


As the preceding pages indicate, our material is too fragmentary to enable us 
to produce a connected sketch of the worship of AXtart in Phoenicia. We have 
evidence of the existence of shrines at Sidon, Tyre, Byblos (Gebal), Aphaca, and 
on the road from Byblos to Lebanon,* but we have not the means of tracing the 
history of the worship at any of these shrines. 

We have, perhaps, the greatest number of facts relating to the A&tart of 
Sidon. 

We learn from the inscription of Tabnith that Eshmunazer I. regarded him- 
self as a priest of AStart, as did also his son Tabnith, and that Am-ashtart, Tab- 
nith’s queen, gloried in the title of priestess of Ashtart. We learn also from the 
inscription of Eshmunazer II., as well as from Lucian, that a temple of Ashtart 
existed there. Of the details of her worship at Sidon our material gives us no 
information. We are, however, assured of the high esteem in which AXtart was 
held there. 

Bod-A&tart speaks of subduing Sharon to AXtart, as an Israelitish king would 
speak of subduing it to Yahweh, or an Assyrian king, to Assur. This indicates 
that at Sidon AXtart was almost the supreme divinity, and reminds one of the Old 
Testament phrase ‘‘Gods of the Sidonians,” of which Ashtoreth so often 
makes one. 

One of the most remarkable facts about AXtart at Sidon is that in spite of 
our scanty information concerning her she appears in three different phases. 
First, there is the AXtart pure and simple, to whom Bod-ashtart subdues Sharon, 


* These last are, perbaps, the same. 
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blood going into the water changes the river, and gives to the stream 
its name. The majority tell this. But a certain man of Bbylos, who 
seemed to me to tell the truth, adduced another cause of the suffer- 
ing. He spoke asfollows: ‘The river Adonis, O stranger, comes through 
Libanos; but Libanos has a great deal of yellow soil. Therefore, the 
hard winds in these days setting upon the soil bear it into the river—the 
soil being of an especially red color; and the soil gives it its bloody tint ; 
and the country is the cause of this suffering, and not the blood as they 
say.’ The Byblite adduced such causes to me, and if he related these 
things to me accurately, the incident of the wind seems to me espe- 
cially supernatural.” 


Sozomen, Eccl. Hist. I1., 5. 

“And that (i. e. the temple) of Aphrodite at Aphaca near Mount Lebanon and 
the river Adonis ............ And at Aphaca it was believed that on a 
certain prayer being uttered by day, a fire like a star descended from the 
top of Lebanon and sunk into the neighboring river. This phenomenon 
they sometimes called Urania and sometimes Aphrodite.”’ 


Zozimus I., 58. 

‘“Aphaca is a place between Heliopolis and Byblos where is situated a temple of 
Aphrodite of Aphaca. Near this is a certain lake resembling a reservoir 
constructed by hand. Near the temple and the neighboring places fire 
like a torch or globe is seen, appearing in the place at stated times, which 
has been seen down to our own times.” 


and to whom Eshmunazer If. builds a temple. Second, Eshmunazer himself, in 
the very sentence in which he tells us he built a temple to A&tart, proceeds to dis- 
tinguish from this Ashtart another which he describes as Spo Dw’, the name of 
Baal.* This Agtart shared the temple of Baal, and was undoubtedly regarded as 
his wife. Thus he seems to distinguish between AXtart as an independent goddess 
and Ashtart as the wife and companion of Baal. Perhaps it would be too much, 
in the fragmentary condition of our information, to conjecture from this that the 
independent Axgtart to whom countries were subdued, was a virgin war goddess, 
like [Star of Arbela, while the Ashtart of the name of Baal was a goddess of fer- 
tility and love, like [xtar of Nineveh. The evidence, however, is such as to suggest 
such a possibility. 


* With “Axtart, the name of Baal,” cf. Ex. xx111. 20, 21, ‘‘ Behold I send my messenger before 
thee...... hearken to his voice...... for my name isin him.’’ The Jewish superstition connected 
with the divine name is well known. In this Exodus passage there seems to be a feeble attempt 
at a hypostasis of Yahweh, by making his name reside in the angel. May not our Pheenician 
expression ‘‘name of Baal” be a similar attempt to make A&tart a form or a sort of hypostasis 
of Baal? A similar attempt was made in North Africa where Tanith was called “the face of 
Baal.” See $13. 
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Third, we have, in the latest of our Phoenician inscriptions quoted at the 
head of this section, a deity called Malik-ashtart. This name would indicate the 
compounding of AXtart with Molok (or Melek), parallel with the Ashtar-chemosh 
of the Moabite stone, but whether the resulting divinity was considered 
masculine or feminine, or what conceptions were entertained concerning it 
our material does not reveal. This whole subject of compound divinities is very 
obscure. 

It will be noticed that in a passage above quoted from Lucian, he gives it as 
his opinion that the AXtart of Sidon was'a moon-goddess. This may, perhaps, be 
taken to indicate that in Lucian’s time A&tart at Sidon was in some way con- 
nected in the popular mythology with the moon—perhaps identified with it. In 
the conclusion of the same paragraph Lucian tells us how the worship of this 
goddess was transplanted to Cyprus, giving us the old Greek story of Europa and 
the bull. It not only seems quite probable that some story connected with A&tart 
gave rise to the story of Europa, and that that story is a recollection of the intro- 
duction of the worship of the goddess into Cyprus, but that the mention of the 
bull in connection with it is evidence that at Sidon the bull was sacred to Ashtart. 
This last point, however, is a mere suggestion which the evidence will not permit 
us to press. 

One further point we must notice before leaving Sidon. Tabnith warns any- 
one who may come upon his tomb, that to violate it is an abomination to A&tart. 
This would indicate that Ashtart was here regarded as the protectress of tombs. 
We shall find a parallel to this in Athtar among the Sabzans. 

All that we know of the worship of Ashtart at Tyre comes from the frag- 
ments of Sanchoniathon, i. e. really from Philo of Byblos. Of his statements 
about the family relations of the goddess, coming to us as they do in a Greek 
dress, the only one which interests us is that she was the daughter of Ouranos. 
This gives us evidently a Semitic thought in a Greek setting. We saw in preced- 
ing sections that [%tar was often called ‘‘queen or lady of heaven and earth,” 
and here we have evidently a similar conception twisted to suit Greek ideas. 

Of much greater interest is the statement that ‘“‘ Astarte put upon her head 
as a mark of her sovereignty a bull’s head.”? This, perhaps, has reference to some 
favorite style of representing the goddess at Tyre. At all events it gives us clear 
evidence that bulls were sacred to AXtart at Tyre, and confirms our suspicion that 
such was the case at Sidon. The statement of Philo that she ‘“‘found a star 
falling through the air which she took up and consecrated in the holy island of 
Tyre,”? points to some sort of astral worship in connection with AXxtart at this 
shrine, but indicates still more clearly that the shrine contained some sort of an 
erolite, sacred to its divinity, as did the shrine of Artemis at Ephesus, and the 
Kaaba at Mecca. 
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Finally this writer tells us that Astarte and Aphrodite are synonymous, a 
statement which enables us to employ for our purposes considerable material 
from Greek writers. 

Our knowledge of the worship of Ashtart at Byblos comes from Lucian. 
He tells us that people of all nations, even from distant Assyria, worshipped 
there. All that we know of the details of the worship, however, is contained in 
the quotation made above, which tells us chiefly of the rites of Adonis, which, 
from their character, we have no difficulty in identifying with the rites of Tam- 
muz. The wailing at Byblos reminds one of the wailing at Nineveh, only here it 
is described in more detail. His narrative of the way they bewail Adonis, per- 
forming funeral rites as though he were dead, and then pretending afterwards 
that he lives, gives us valuable information about this whole matter to which we 
must return in a future discussion. It is important, too, to notice that the penalty 
on the part of the women who were not willing to sacrifice their hair on the day 
of the resurrection of Tammuz, was that they were compelled to sacrifice their 
chastity. The manner in which this was done reminds one strongly of the Baby- 
lonian custom discussed above in 2 5. As Prof. W. R. Smith has pointed out 
(Rel. of the Sem., p. 306 sq.), this custom of cutting the hair had its roots in a 
religious feeling, found not only in the Semitic but in other races, that in offering 
the hair one was offering an important part of himself. It is interesting here to 
notice, however, that a woman’s hair and her chastity had about the same value, 
and if she would not offer the one she must the other. This sacrifice of chastity, 
moreover, points here as in Babylonia to the survival of a custom, embedded in 
conservative religious feeling, from a greatly anterior polyandrous age. 

Before closing this sketch of the Ashtart-cult at Byblos we must call atten- 
tion to the peculiarly local character given to the Tammuz myth at this place. 
He is killed by a boar in Lebanon, and his blood flows into and colors their river 
to such an extent that it colors in its turn a part of the sea. The growth of this 
myth here raises a question which we must reserve for our concluding section. 
We only observe now that its existence denotes a thorough naturalization in 
Pheenicia of the Tammuz story, and that at Byblos the boar was sacred to AXtart. 
The myth ingeniously attempts to account at one stroke for the custom of bewail- 
ing Tammuz, for the sacredness of the boar to Ashtart, for the reddening of the 
river, and also for its name, as well as for the fact that the wailing for Tammuz 
and the reddening of the river occurred at the same time. 

It would be nearer the truth, probably, to say that the myth attempted to 
account for the days of wailing, the sacredness of the boar and the redness of the 
river, and that the rest of the custom grew with the story. As already noted, we 
have from Sozomen and Zozimus a slight account of a temple of A&tart at Aphaca. 
The main point, however, which the material from these writers makes prominent 
is that at certain seasons and on the utterance of certain prayers fire descended 
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like a star or a torch or a globe and disappeared in the lake. This reminds one of 
the falling star mentioned above which was consecrated at Tyre. This Aphaca 
legend probably originated in the identification of Ashtart with a planet, and then — 
with a falling star, only here it was thought that the star fell miraculously at 
certain periods. These periods were probably the festal seasons of the goddess. 
It should be added that the stag or gazelle also appears to have been sacred 
to AXtart. Ona Phoenician gem in the collection of Mr. Chester, an Englishman, 
the gazelle or antelope is figured along with the star and dove as symbols of 
Axtart (W. R. Smith’s Kinship, pp. 194, 195), while Porphyry (De. Abst., II. 56), 
and Pausanias (III. 16. 8), describe a feast at which a stag or gazelle is sacrificed 
to a goddess which turns out to be AStart. Cf. W.R,. Smith’s Rel. of the Sem., p. 


29. ASHTORETH OF PALESTINE. 
MENTIONS OF ASHTORETH IN PALESTINE.* 
Judges X. 6. 
DYVSIT-AN IY MT -Pya wi Mwy. Iw 193 41D 


DTS TPNTANY ODN PATA Ney) 


Sain) xoxo ek): 


nAwy ma y2-nN ww 


2 Kings xxim. 13 and Cf. 1 Kings x1. 5 and 33. 
TWN OMIT? Pd WR DPA IB-OY Iw Ninzo-nN) 


DTS PPE TINY? Ne | DD Moe ME 


Deut. vir. I= Ch Deut. xxvin. 4 and 18: 


PNY MAN 


Joshua xr. 31. 


NY M3799 TW YTS) oA 


Gen. xty. 5. : 
DP DnwyS DNDT-NY 139 


Jer. vir. 18. 
PSI Oe? OWI) WNTTNN OID NIN) OL OVP O90 
Dwi NIN? OND Niwys 


* Only those references are quoted which add information to our subject. 


n 
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447. This gem, also, would indicate that the dove as well as the gazelle was 
sacred to Axtart, and that she was sometimes identified with the planet Venus as 
well as with the moon.* 

As Prof. Smith points out, the goddess in question was not Greek or she 
would not have been identified with both Athene and Artemis, but is in all 
probability the Phoenician A&tart. 


29. ASTORETH OF PALESTINE. 
MENTIONS OF ASTORETH IN PALESTINE. 


“And again the children of Israel did evil in the eyes of Yahwe and served the 
Baalim and the Ashtaroth, the gods of Syria and the gods of Sidon.” 
(Judges X. 6.) 


“And they (the Philistines) put his (Saul’s) armor in the house or Ashtoreth.”’ 
(1 Sam. xxx. 10.) 


‘‘And the high places that were before Jerusalem, which were on the right hand 
of the mount of corruption which Solomon, king of Israel, built for Ash- 
toreth the abomination of the Sidonians,” etc. (1 Kings xxii. 13.) 


“The lambs of thy flock.’ (Deut. vit. 13.) It will be noted that Mnwy here 
means lambs. 


“And Ashtaroth and Edrei, cities of Og.” (Josh. xi. 31.) Ashtaroth is here 
the name of a city. 


“And smote Rephaim in Ashteroth-karnaim ” (Ashtaroth of horns). (Gen. xtv.5.) 


Gf. Jer. xiv. 17 and 18: 


* (Pausanias III. 16.) 

Kat Toe dvapepévgnev Ere Kal vov THAtKovTo bvoua TH Tavpinh YeG, GoTe apupioByTovor jer 
Kanmddoxec Kat of Tov Bieecvov ouovvtec 7d dyadua elvar rapa odtow: apudiopytovor dé Kat 
Avdév oc éotiwv ’Apréuidoc bepdv ’Avairidoc. ASyvaiow dé apa Tapoddyn yevdouevov Addvpov TO 
Mfdw: 70 yap éx Bpavpavoc éxopulody te &¢ Lovoa, kal botepov Ledebxov ddévtog Vbptoe ANaodixéeg 
ég’ nuav Exovot. 
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Eze. vill. 14. 


NOMA-NN Nin Nise ov own 


Herodotus 1. 105. of 08 éréire dvayoptovtec brtow éyivovto tHe Luping év ’Aokddwve TéAEt, 
Tov TAebven YKudéiov wapeEeATdovrov aowéwv oAiyor twee abtov broke dértec EcbAnoav 
the oupaving ?Agpoditns TO lepdv. ore dé TovTO TO iepdv, Ge éya Tuvbavdpevoc évpiokw, 
révtev apyatbratov lepdv boa tabtne tHe Yebv: Kal yap 76 év Kbrpy lepov évreidev 
éyéveto, He avtol Kimpios Aéyovot, Kal TO év Kudppotoe Poivinéc eior of idpvodpevor Ex 
TavTne Tie Lupine sdvTec- Toit dé TOY TKviéwv ovdgoaot 7d lepdv 76 év ’AcKdAwre Kai 
Tolot TotTwy det éxydvocor évéouyrpe 6 Sedo SHAEav vovoov: GoTe Gua A€yovol TE bt 
TKiGae dia rovrds obeac voceiv, nal dpav map’ Ewvtoior rove arucvomévouc é¢ tiv TKvdecyv 


vopnv o¢ dvaxéatat, Tove KaAgovor ’Evdpeac bc SKidac. 


It will be noticed that in the above quotations a very few have been selected. 
There are not many individual quotations one could make which in themselves 
would add information. Some of the other references will be noticed presently. 

In the quotations made it will be seen that there is a trace of the worship of 
Ashtoreth in Israel in the time of the Judges.* ‘True the word is used in the 
plural and might be translated goddesses, but their origin is referred to Sidon, 
and it is difficult to escape the conviction that it was the worship of Baal and 
Ashtart, which they practiced, and which we have already studied in its Phceni- 
cian home. But the definite statement is made of Solomon, that he built before 
Jerusalem a shrine to Ashtoreth, the abomination of the Sidonians. This is 
definite evidence of the existence of the worship of the Sidonian goddess in 
Palestine at least 500 years earlier than the date of any evidence now extant 
concerning her worship at her home. This makes us realize how scanty the 
information, furnished by our Phoenician sources about a worship which extended 
through centuries, is. Our Hebrew sources are, however, exceedingly reticent. 
While they refer several times to Ashtoreth it is in general terms of disapproba- 
tion without specifying particulars. In the mouths of Israel’s prophets and 
prophetic historians, moreover, to whom the rigid morality of the Yahweh cult 
was a first postulate of religion, such terms as “the abomination of the Sido- 
nians’’ undoubtedly imply that in Palestine some practice was fostered by the 
worship of this goddess as disgusting as those we have noticed at Byblos and 
Babylon. 

Several passages in the Old Testament class the worship of Ashtoreth with 
the worship of Baal; e. g. Jud. 1. 13, x. 6 and 1 Sam. vu. 4. From these it 


* It should be noted, too, that Judges x. 6, is from the hand of a late writer. For our pur- 
poses, however, the date of the composition is unimportant. 
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“The children gather wood, and the fathers kindle the fire, and the women knead 
the dough, to make cakes to the queen of heaven.” (Jer. vu. 18, ef. XLIV. 
17, 18.)* 


“ Behold there sat women bewailing Tammuz.” (Eze. vit. 14).+ 


‘*On their return, however, they came to Ascalon, a city of Syria, and when most 
of them had marched through without doing any injury, some few who 
were left behind pillaged the temple of Celestial Aphrodite. This temple 
as I find by inquiry is the most ancient of all the temples dedicated to this 
goddess; for that in Cyprus was built after this as the Cyprians them- 
selves confess; and that in Cythera was erected by Phoenicians who came 
from the same part of Syria. However, the goddess inflicted on the 
Scythians, who robbed her temple at Ascalon, and upon their descend- 
ants forever, a female disease; so that the Scythians confess that they 
are afflicted with it on this account, and. those who visit Scythia may see 
in what a state they are whom the Scythians call Enarees.”’ 


would seem that Baal and Ashtoreth were often worshipped together in Palestine 
as they were in the temple at Sidon where Ashtart was the 2Y3 Dv’. This 
would partially account for the scanty information about the Ashtoreth cult in 
Palestine as it would be then shrouded under the worship of Baal. It would 
seem from 2 Kgs. xxi. 5-7, that male prostitutes were connected with the 
worship of Baal at Jerusulem, and from 1 Kgs. xvi. 31 and 32, in connection 
with the reading of the LXX. in 1 Kgs. xxtr. 38, it would also seem that at 
Samaria there were female prostitutes connected with the borrowed Phoenician 
cult as it existed there. If as we have supposed the Ashtoreth and Baal cults 
were joined these facts would be very natural in both cases, Baal being also as 
Prof. W. R. Smith has shown (el. of Sem., p. 99), a god of fertility. The exist- 
ence of such phases in these popular cults would also afford a natural explanation 
for the legislation against prostitutes in Deut. xxur. 17 and 18,f and may, I 
think, on the evidence presented be assumed as a fact. 

Jeremiah, moreover, gives us a reference, in the passage quoted, which points 
to a different phase. This title ‘‘queen of heaven”? by which he designates a 


* On the identification of the “‘queen of heaven’’ with Ashteroth, cf. Stade, Z.A.W., 1886, 
Schréder, Sitzungsberichte of the Berlin Academy, 1886, and Z.A., 1888, also an article of my own, 
Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. X., p. 74. 

+ Dr. Max Ohnefalsch-Richter in his Kypros, a work published since this MS. was written, p. 
18% ff. (cf. Plates Lxx. xc. and Cxv.) has shown, from archeological objects found in Cyprus, 
great probability that ‘‘Holding the branch to the nose” in Eze. vill. 17 was a custom of 
Ashtoreth-Tammuz worship. 

+ Clement, of Alexandria, renders ahs fornicator, Instructor, Book ILI. Ch. II. 
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goddess, we have found in preceding sections used of Ishtar, we have tracked it 
to Tyre, and have found it also at Ascalon. There can be little doubt that 
Ashtoreth is intended. If so we are given a glimpse of Ashtoreth ritual in 
Jeremiah’s time. How the cakes were used which he describes we do not know, 
but may surmise that it was in a joyous feast to the goddess. 

In this connection, remembering what we have learned about the connection 
of the boar with AXtart at Byblos, and anticipating what we shall learn about 
it in Cyprus, we may, perhaps, find a trace of Ashtoreth worship in what Isaiah 
says about those ‘who eat swine’s flesh’ in Isa. Lxv. 4, and those ‘who offer 
swine’s blood’ in Isa. LXVI. 3. 

Ezekiel again gives us evidence, in the quotation made above, that the 
Tammuz wailing was known to, and we may infer, practiced by the Jews. He 
leaves us for details of it, however, to what we have learned elsewhere. 

Ashtoreth seems to have been worshipped at many other places in Palestine 
besides Jerusalem, though fortunately her worship did not take permanent root 
in many places, and those in which it did were in the main outside of Hebrew 
territory. The temple of the celestial Aphrodite which Herodotus mentions at 
Ascalon, is the one of these about which we know most, though we only know of 
this that it existed, that it was very old, and that it is possibly the temple in 
which Saul’s armor was hung after the fateful battle of Gilboa. ‘The occurrence 
of Ashtaroth and Ashteroth-karnaim as the names of towns on the east of the 
Jordan indicate that there was a seat of the Ashtoreth-cult there. The latter 
town, moreover, indicates by its name, that some horned creature, as the bull or 
cow or ram, was there sacred to Ashtoreth. When, moreover, we find in the 
Deuteronomy passages noted above, manwy used for lambs, it becomes clear 
that if not among the Hebrews, at least among their Canaanitish predecessors, 
from whom they borrowed their language, the sheep was an animal sacred to 
Ashtoreth. 

We must here digress a little to discuss the Ashera. This lies partly outside 
of our subject, but Ashtoreth and Ashera are so persistently classed together in 
Bible dictionaries and by scholars, that we cannot pass the Ashera over, without 
seeming to ignore a part of our task. 

1. There is some evidence of the existence in ancient Syria of a goddess 
Ashera. In the tablets discovered at El-Amarna as published by Winckler and 
Abel in the publication of the ‘“‘ Konigliche Museen zu Beilin,” there is found 
a name Arad-a-i-ir-ta Or arad-a-Si-ir-ti, which is equal to Ebed-ashera. I have 
noticed the occurrence of this name some twenty-five times, always in the 
letters of a certain Rib-Adda governor, of the Syrian town of Gubla (Gebal, i. e. . 
Byblos), to his royal master the king of Egypt. The name is clearly theophorous, 
but that all doubt may be removed it occurs once (Winckler, op. cit., No. 78, 1. 8), 
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written m Arad ilu A-Si-ir-ti, giving conclusive proof that the second element of 
the name is a goddess. These letters are Syrian and date from or before the 
fifteenth century B.C. Moreover in a tablet of this series acquired by the Boulaq 
Museum (see Sayce’s transliteration, P.S.B.A., Vol. XI, p. 405), this man is 
called a Canaanite. These facts point clearly to the existence of Ashera as a 
goddess in Syria in very early times. So far, however, from dividing the honors 
of Syrian worship with Ashtoreth (see Sayce, Contemp. Rev., 1883), there is but 
two possible traces of Ashera as a goddess in the Old Testament. These are in 
Jud. m1. 7, where ‘‘they served the Baalim and Asheroth,’”’ and 1 Kgs. xv. 18, 
where the queen mother ‘‘ had made an abominable image for Ashera,”’ not for an 
Ashera, (Heb. mown). This seems to indicate that here Ashera was a goddess. 
If so, the tone in ‘which she is spoken of indicates that in nature she was kindred 
to Ashtoreth. The question also arises how to account for the almost total 
disappearance of the worship of this goddess in later times if it existed in Syria in 
pre-Israelitish days. We do not, however, know much of its existence in pre- 
Israelitish days, and if it did then exist extensively it is possible that in later 
times the more popular and perhaps somewhat kindred worsip of Ashtoreth 
supplanted or absorbed it. Be this as it may Ashera became in the Old Testa- 
ment the name in most cases of something else than a goddess. 

2. This something was a sort of pole which may, perhaps, be compared in 
form to a may pole. This we gather from the following evidence. (1) It was 
made of wood, see Hx. xxxiv. 13; Deut. vil. 5; xvi. 21; 2 Kgs. xxi.15; Jud. 
VI. 26, etc. (2) It was planted (YO)), Deut. xvi. 21. This word }{M} is used 
not only for planting a tree, but also for fixing a nail, driving a tent pin, and then 
for pitching a tent. That it was used in connection with the Ashera in this 
latter sense is shown by Mic. v. 14 (Heb. 13) where the prophet represents 
Yahweh as saying “I will pluck up (yf §) thy Asherim.” (3) That these were 
mere poles and not goddesses or images of goddesses is shown by their plural, 
which occurs in the masculine form sixteen times and in the feminine only three 
times. (4) These wooden stumps or poles were often carved, see 2 Kgs. x x1.7,and 
are often connected with idols and graven images. Cf. Isa. xxviI. 9; 2 Chron. 
XXIV. 18; xxx. 19; xxxiv. 4 and 7; Isa. xvu. 8. It was probably these 
Asherim covered in an obscene fashion which Herodotus says he saw in Syria; see 
Her. II. 106. 

3. The Ashera in this latter sense seems to have been especially connected 
with the worship of Baal, since in the Old Testament constantly mentions it 
along with that god. Cf.2Kgs. xvur.16; xx1.3; Jud. vi. 25; 1 Kgs. xvi. 32, 33; 
Xvi. 19; Jud. VI. 28; 111. 7, and 2 Chron. xxx. 3. In 1 Kgs. xvurr. 19, there 
is a passage which greatly confirms our inference of a connection between Baal 
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and the Ashera, though it is often wrongly quoted to show that Ashera was here 
a goddess. I refer to the passage which says ‘“‘the prophets of Baal were four 
hundred and fifty, and the prophets of the Ashera four hundred.” A giance at 
the context shows that the prophets of the Ashera are here a synonym for the 
prophets of Baal, for in the remainder of the narrative the prophets of the Ash- 
era are not mentioned and those of Baal only appear. Verses 22, 25, and 40 
indicate that it was the prophets of Baal only whom Elijah was opposing, and 
that they wére 450 and not 850 in number. The connection between Baal and 
the Ashera is also established by Punic votive inscriptions, in which Asherim are 
consecrated to Baal. Cf. Schroder, Phénizische Sprache, Tafel XV. 3 and XVI. 8. 

If then the Ashera and Baal were associated, and Baal and Ashtoreth were 
also associated, it would follow that these wooden poles would be found about 
the altar of Ashtoreth also. This seems really to have been the case, and it is 
possible that the obscene carvings on the Ashera arose from its connection with 
her worship. This is by no means certain, however, as the worship of Baal, evi- 
dently equally impure, would be sufficient to account for these carvings. 

Indeed it would seem from Deut. xvi. 21, that it had been the custom to 
dlant Asherim beside the altar of any god, even beside the altars of Yahweh. We 
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* As. O.1.S. No. 11 adds nothing to our knowledge, I do not quote it. 
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may not only feel sure then that they were planted by the altars of Ashtoreth, 
but by the altars of all deities in Canaan. 

The origin and development of this pole Ashera may be sketched in the main 
as follows. Prof. W. R. Smith has shown (el. of Sem., pp. 92-105) that all 
Canaanite Baalim were originally associated with naturally fertile spots and were 
worshipped as the givers of vegetable increase. Hence the tree becomes the gen- 
eral emblem for deity. When altars were built where trees did not grow a pole 
or poles were planted to represent the trees, and gradually it came about that the 
poles were considered necessary whether the trees were there or not. (Cf. 1 Kgs. 
XVI. 23.) 

While this custom spread so that the pole was planted beside any altar, even 
those of Yahweh at times, it would seem from the Old Testament references 
given above never to have lost its peculiar association with Baal. There seems 
to be no ground for the theory of Movers revived by Mr. Collins in P.S.B.A., Vol. 
XI. that the Ashera was connected with phallus worship.* 


210. ASHTART OF CYPRUS. 
MENTIONS OF ASHTART IN CYPRUS. 


C. L. S., No. 86, 400-350 B. ©. 
1 ‘*The sum for the month Etanim 
at the new moon of the month Etanim, 
to the gods of the new moon ....... 2 

4 

4 tothe builders who built the house of Ashtart........ 
5 for the curtains and the men at the door........ PAVE Bot 
6 for .... who are set for sacred servicet on this day.... 
7 
8 
9 


wo bd 


for two slaves two.... 

for two slaughterers.......... : 

for two men(?) who........ for the service.... 
AMV OMINC UE CATINS sracneitrecacster« store wialoheter 
11 for three slaves three........ 
12 for the barbers who work for the service 2.... 
13 for the workmen who make (stone) columns for the temple of Mik.... 
14 for Abdeshumn, chief of the scribes................ 

Gm tis day -ChV6C. (2 concede oes ce - 


* Since the above was written, Dr. Max Ohnefalsch-Richter’s Kypros has appeared, in which 
it is clearly shown from objects found in Cyprus that Ashera was both a goddess and a pole or 
or collection of poles as we have supposed. Cf, op. cit. pp. 144ff. 

+ND9n seems to be for noxdn as the Corpus suggests. 
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(Tacitus, Hist. I1.,2 and 3.)—Atque illum cupido incessit adeundi visendique 
templum Paphiae Veneris inclytum per indigenas advenasque. Haud 
fuerit longum, initia, religionis, templi situm, formam deae, neque enim 
alibi sic habetur, paucis differere. 3. Conditorem templi regem Aerian 
vetus memoria, quidam, ipsius deae nomen id. Fama recentior tradit, a 
Cinyra sacratum templum, deam ipsam, conéeptam mari, huc oppulsam. 
Sed scientiam, artemque haruspicum accitam; et Celicem Thamiram 
intulisse ; atque ita pactum, ut familiae utriusque posteri caerimoniis 
praesiderent. Mox, ne honore nullo regium genus peregrinam stirpem 
antecelleret, ipsa, quam intulerant, scientia hospites cessere; tantum 
Cinyrades sacerdos consulitur. Hostiae, ut quisque vovit, sed mares 
deliguntur. Certissima fides haedorum fibris. Sanguinem arae offun- 
dere vetitum, precibus et igne puro altaria adolentur, nec ullis imbribus, 
quamquam in aperto, madeficunt. Simulacrum deae non effigie humana 
continuus orbis latiore initio tenuem in ambitum, metae modo, exsur- 
gens, et ratio in obscuro. 


(Joannes Lydus, De Mensibus LV. 45), 6th Cent. A. D. 
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* Supplied from 1. 10 face B which is identical with this line. 
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15 for the prostitutes* and for the strangers........ 
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Tacitus, Hist. Il. 2, 3.—‘‘At Cyprus curiosity led him to visit the temple 
of the Paphian Venus, famous among the inhabitants and among stran- 
gers. It will, perhaps, not be tedious to describe the origin of its wor- 
ship, the situation of the temple, and the form of the goddess, differing 
as it does considerably from what is seen in any other place. 

The founder of this temple according to ancient tradition, was King 
Aerias, aname which some hold to be that of the goddess herself. Ac- 
cording to a more recent opinion, the temple was dedicated by Cinyras, 
on the spot where the goddess herself, born from the sea, was wafted 
ashore; the knowledge and practice of divination were imported by 
Thamyras, the Cilician, and it was agreed (by him and Cinyras) that the 
descendants of both should perform the priestly function. In course of 
time in order that the royal house might surpass the foreigners in author- 
ity, the race of Thamyras resigned the mysteries which they had 
imported, and the house of Cinyras only is consulted as the priesthood. 
For victims, whatever one chooses, is allowed, provided males are 
selected. The fibres of kids are considered the most sure (prognostics). 
To shed blood at the altar is forbidden. Prayers and pure fire are the 
only offerings, and though in the open air the altar is never wet with 
rain. The statue of the goddess bears no resemblance to the human 
form: it is round throughout, broad at the base, rising into a small 
circle, like a goal. The reason for this is unknown.” 


Johannes Lydus, De Mensibus LV. 45. 

“But in Cyprus they used to sacrifice to Aphrodite a sheep covered with a fleece. 
(The form of this sacrifice in Cyprus came formerly from Corinth). But 
they afterward used to sacrifice also wild boars to her on account of their 
attack on Adonis. They did it on the fourth day before the Nones, i. e. 
on the 2nd of April.” 


Ibid., 44. 

“‘Other poets claim that there are four (Aphrodites): one born from heaven and 
day ; a second sprung from the sea foam, from whom and Mercury Cupid 
was born; a third from Zeus and Dione, from whom and Mars they say 
Anteros was born; a fourth from Syria and Cyprus, which is called 
Astarte.”’ 


* Lit, dogs, but for this translation cf. Deut. xx1It. 18 and 19, and supra, § 9. 
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We have from Cyprus some very interesting material. Fragmentary as the 
inscription from Kiti is, it gives us much more definite information about the 
details of the Ashtart-cult than we have from any other source. It gives us a 
list of the provisions for the temple service of Ashtart for the month Ktanim, 
which is defined in 1 Kings vim. 2, as the seventh month, i.e. Oct—Nov. Besides 
an apparent provision for sacrifices to the gods of the new moon, there is provision 
also for those who are set for sacred service, for five slaves, two slaughterers, for 
two men set for some unknown service, for the door-keepers, for builders, for 
workers in stone, for barbers, for the chief of the scribes, for strangers and for 
prostitutes. This last might be translated dogs, the original being 9955, but in 
consideration of Deut. xxi. 18 and 19, and of the fact that all the other provision 
is made for persons, not for animals, the rendering given seems more probable.* 
Whichever of the two renderings we adopt the fact remains that here we have 
evidence that the dog was sacred to Ashtart, for men would never have called 
themselves ‘‘the dogs”? had they not considered the name in consequence of its © 
sacredness a title of honor. The same seems to have been true in Palestine, as 
the Deuteronomy passage referred to above seems to indicate. This inscription, 
then, gives us a glimpse into the life of an old Cyprian temple, with its priests, 
door-keepers, barbers, scribes, builders and attendants, and enables us to picture 
somewhat vividly in imagination the temple’s interior life. Perhaps the strangest 
thing connected with it all is the provision in the list for male prostitutes. These 
seem to indicate a change in the conceptions of the service of the old mother 
goddess with whom we have become acquainted in preceding sections, towards a 
masculine deity such as we shall find in South Arabia. We must not, however, 
press this point as it is quite possible that these male creatures were but com- 
panions of similar female creatures, the record of whom our fragmentary inscrip- 
tion has not preserved, and that the masculine characters crept in from the 
influence of Baal worship. 

The provision made for the gods of the new moon would suggest that at 
Cyprus Ashtart was associated with that luminary. 

The passage quoted from Tacitus gives us evidence of the antiquity of the 
worship of Ashtart at Paphos, in that the image of the goddess which seemed to 
him so curious is undoubtedly nothing but a masséba, such as it is said Jacob 
erected at Bethel. ‘This as we know is one of the primitive forms of representing 
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* See supra, § 9, for Clement of Alexandria's rendering. 
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the deity and was very common in Semitic lands. (See W. R. Smith’s Jel. of Sem., 
pp. 186-188). It is certainly interesting to find it in Cyprus. 

According to Tacitus no blood was shed at the altar of Ashtart in Paphos. 
If this could be said of the altar at Kiti also, it would follow that the slaughterers 
mentioned in the list of temple servants did not prepare sacrifices for the altar, 
but meat for the table. However that may be the victims at Paphos seem to 
have been used for purposes of divination and not for sacrifice. The use of kids 
especially in this divination may perhaps be taken to indicate a sacredness of the 
kid to Ashtart, though it may have been due to quite different causes. The 
restriction of victims to the male sex is quite parallel to the Old Testament ritual. 

From Johannes Lydus we learn that they sacrificed both a sheep and swine 
to Ashtart in Cyprus; where, he does not say, but this would indicate that what 
Tacitus says about not shedding blood on the altar at Paphos is not applicable to 
the whole island. As he tells us that they sacrificed wild boars on the second of 
April, it is probable from the order of his statements that the sacrifice of the 
sheep occurred on the first of that month. Here we have a definite ritual with 
feast days succeeding each other and special sacrifices for each day. The selection 
of the sheep and boar as sacrificial animals, would indicate that these animals 
were regarded as sacred to Ashtart. The statement of Lydus that this sacrifice 
came from Corinth is valuable only as showing the existence of a similar worship 
there. It does not account for the origin of the worship in Cyprus more satis- 
factorily than he accounts for the etymology of the name Astarte when he gravely 
derives it from dor#p. In point of fact both the Corinth and the Cyprus worship 
were derived from Pheenicia.* 


211. ASHTART OF MALTA. 
1 ‘The people of Gul made and renewed three (sanctuaries). 
2 the sanctuary of the house of Sadam-baal, and the sanctuary...... 
3 the sanctuary of the house of Ashtart, and the sanctuary...... ae 


This inscription is the only evidence I have found bearing on the worship of 
Ashtart in Malta. It alone is, however, sufficient to assure us of the existence 
of a Phoenician colony there, who carried with them the worship of the great 
Semitic goddess. Though there is nothing here to add to our information con- 
cerning the nature of this goddess, to find that she had a temple in Malta is 
certainly a tribute to her popularity with the Semites wherever their dwelling 
might be. 


* Dr. Max Ohnefalsch-Richter in his Kypros, pp. 118-126, has shown from the art remains of 
Cyprus and the survival of ancient customs there, that Tammuz worship accompanied the wor- 
ship of Ashtart in this island. On general principles this might a priori have been regarded as 
eertain. Evidences of this worship have not, so far as I know, been found in the extant literary 
remains of antiquity. 
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212. ASHTART OF ERYX. 
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C. 1. S., No. 140. 
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Aelian. De Natura Animalium, IV., 2. 3d Cent. A. D. 
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Ta Karaydyia, ék Tov épyou Kal TovTO TO bvopa. 


These Phoenician inscriptions testify to the existence of a Semitic Ashtart 
cult at Eryx. From classical writers we have long been familiar with the exist- 
ence of a Venus cult at that place, but we have here evidence that if it was not 
originally of Phoenician origin, as seems quite probable, it certainly contained a 
Pheenician element. 

Beyond the fact that an altar of bronze was dedicated to Ashtart at Eryx, 
and the fact that she had a temple there, to which some fragmentary lines not 
quoted here give testimony, we gain no knowledge of the cult from Phoenician 
sources. Aelian, however, in the passage quoted above gives three important 
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28. ASHTART OF ERYX. 
“To the lady, Ashtart of Eryx”......... 


“To Ashtart of Eryx, this altar of bronze which..... vowed.”’ 


‘In Eryx in Sicily there is a feast which the Erycinians themselves and all who 
live in Sicily call Anagogia. The cause of the name of this feast is, they 
say, that at that time Aphrodite departs into Libya. They truly think 
this, inferring it from the fact that there is usually a very great multi- 
tude of doves there, but then they are not seen. The Erycinians say that 
as attendants of the goddess, they have gone away, for all men have 
believed and declared that doves are the delight of Aphrodite. But when 
nine days have passed, they see one pre€minent in form flying from the 
sea which comes from Libya, and it is not such as other gregarious 
pigeons, but purple, just as Teian Anacreon sings to us that Aphrodite 
is, for somewhere he calls her purple; but she would also seem to be 
like gold, and this, according to Homer, is the goddess herself, whom he 
sings of as golden. But the clouds of other doves follow her, and the 
Erycinians have a feast again, which is called Katagogia from this fact.” 


facts. 1. That there were two feasts to Ashtart at Eryx. 2. That these were 
nine days apart, and 8. That they were connected with the flight of doves which 
were very numerous there, and were sacred to this goddess. This last fact, espe- 
cially, is of interest to us, and we shall return to it in our concluding section. 

It would be interesting, if time allowed, to trace this Eryx cult to Rome 
where it was introduced about the close of the second Punic war (cf. Smith’s 
Classical Dict. under Eryx), as it would have been interesting to trace out the 
Pheenician influence at Corinth, mentioned at the close of section 10. It was 
originally intended to include in this study the influence of the Ishtar-cult on 
Greece and Rome, but the work has already so far outgrown its original plan, that 
we must content ourselves with an attempt to trace it among Semitic peoples.* 


TANITH OF CARTHAGE. 


‘To the lady Tanith, the face of Baal and to 2the lord Baal-khammon, which 
3Amashtart vowed who is among the people who are men of Ashtart.”’ 


* Dr. Richter in his Kypros, p. 274, tells us that while doves were offered in sacrifice to other 
deities, they were kept in cotes within the sacred precincts of Ashtarte alone. 
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Cf. also C. J. S., No. 380. No) 4 


= ee 
St. Augustine’s De Civitate Dei, II. 4. 

“ Veniebamus etiam nos aliquando adolescentes ad spectacula ludibriaque sacri- 
legiorum; spectabamus arreptitios, audiebamus symphoniacos; ludis 
turpissimis, quid diis deabusque .exhibebantur,; oblectabamur, Coelesti 
virgine, et Berecynthiae matri omnium: ante cujus lecticam die solemni 
lavationis ejus, talia per publicum cantitabantur a nequissimis scenicis, 
qualia, non dico matrem deorum, sed matrem qualicumque senatorum 
vel quorumlibet honestorum virorum, imo vero qualia nec matrem 
ipsorum scenicorum deceret audire. Habet enim quiddam erga parentes 

‘humana verecundia, quod nec ipsa nequitia possit auferre. Illam proinde 

turpitudinem obscenorum dictorum atque factorum, scenicos ipsos domi 
suae proludendi causa coram matribus suis agere puderet, quam per 
publicam agebant, coram detim matre, spectante et audiente utriusque 
sexus frequentissima multitudine. Quae si illecta curiositate adesse 
potuit cireumfusa, saltem offensa castitate debuit abire confusa. 


Before considering the character of Tanith and her worship, a word is neces- 
sary in justification of her introduction here at all. In the first place then let us 
notice, she is called the ships) jp." (face of Baal) as Ashtart at Sidon was called 
) Y3 Ow. This appellation occurs scores of times in the inscriptions from North 
Africa, though reference has been made to but few of them here. As Tanith held 
at Carthage a relation to Baal parallel to that held by Ashtart a Sidon, and by 
Istar to the chief deities of Babylon and Nineveh we find one ground for 
assuming that we have in her a similar divinity though under a different name. 

Again in the first of the inscriptions quoted at the head of this section, diffi- 
cult as the word YS in 1. 4, is (I have in translating assumed it to be equivalent 
to the Hebrew t/§%) and whatever it may mean, it seems to indicate that Am- 
ashtart, the giver of this cippus, was connected in some way with the worship of 
Ashtart. To find sach a woman making an offering to Tanith is another ground, 
though a slight one, for identifying Tanith and Ashtart. And lastly the charac- 
teristics of Tanith upon which we are about to dwell, will be found in almost 
every particular to correspond with the characteristics already found to belong to 
Ashtart. 

From the second inscription quoted above we learn that Tanith was a mother 
goddess, and our quotation from Augustine bears witness to the same fact.t To 

* Cf. the Osa of Gen. Xxxtt. 31. and the note on Spa OW above. 


+ G. Hoffmann ingeniously considers Tanith a priestly cabalistic name formed from Ashtart, 
Cf. Veber Minige Plicen, In., p. 82, 
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eich ms To mother, the lady 2Tanith, the face of Baal, and to the Lord ?Baal- 
khammon. May he hear her voice (and) 4bless her.” 


C. I. 8., Nos. 398 and 419 describe cippi on which are pictures of rams with 
inscriptions devoting them to Tanith. 


‘We ourselves went once in our youth to view these spectacles, and their sacri- 
legious sports. -We saw those rapt with fury, we heard the pipers and 
were greatly pleased with the filthy sports, which they acted before gods 
and goddesses, before the Celestial virgin and Berecynthia, the mother 
of all: before whose litter on the feast day of her purification, such 
things were publicly acted by the wretched actors, as, I will not say 
the mother of the gods, but the mother of no senator or honest man, nay 
nor the mother of the actors themselves ought to hear. Natural modesty 
controls us somewhat towards our parents, nor is vice itself able to 
abolish this. Nevertheless such foulness of obscene speeches and actions, 
as the players would be ashamed when rehearsing to act at home before 
their own mothers, they acted publicly in the presence of the mother of 
the gods, in sight and hearing of a very great multitude of both sexes, 
which company, though possibly attracted thither by curiosity, ought at 
least when chastity was so shamelessly outraged, to have departed in 
confusion.”’ 

this mother goddess the two cippi described above give us reason to believe that 

the sheep was a sacred animal. Augustine, moreover, gives us a glimpse of her 

feasts, at which he tells us that obscene songs were sung, and obscene actions 
performed such as would disgrace any people considered honorable by the Roman 
standards of his time. His vivid language, however, has alveady sufliciently 
pictured this. Another point must also be noticed. This mother goddess to 
whom such obscene songs were sung seems to be coupled by Augustine with the 

heavenly virgin (virgo coelestis). An identification of the two is indicated by C. 1. 

S., No. 116, where JN IAP is made equal to “Apreuiddpoc. It would seem then 

that we have two Taniths corresponding in general to Ishtar of Nineveh and 

Ishtar of Arbela, or to Aphrodite and Artemis, and that these two were not 

sharply distinguished. Geo. Hoffmann and Prof. W. R. Smith identify Tanith 

with Dido.* This identification seems extremely probable. If it be accepted, as 

I believe it should be, the legend of the death of Dido as related by Timaeus and 

Justin} gives us further valuable information about Tanith. This goddess in her 


* Hoffman, op cit., p. 82 and Smith, Rel. of the Semites, pp. 56, 354 and 391. 
+ Cf. Smith’s Rel. of Sem. as supra. 
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character of celestial virgin under the name of Dido was said each year to 
leap from the height of her temple which stood a little outside the city of Car- 
thage into the burning pyre prepared below. This idea of the sacrifice of the god 
is one to which Professor Smith finds some parallels in Semitic thought (see Rel. 
of Sem., p. 858). We cannot stop here to investigate its significance. 

Rather is it our task to seek to account for the development of a virgin god- 
dess out of the mother goddess with which we have become so familiar in the 
preceding pages. We saw in 23 that under the pressure of warlike characteris- 
tics given to the Ishtar of Arbela, we had apparently a virgin goddess represented 
to us there, and we found a possible trace of the same thing at Sidon, (see 38). 
We cannot claim then that this is wholly an un-Semitic, conception. So far as 
appears, however, the idea of a war goddess did not mould the conception in 
North Africa. It would seem rather that with advancing civilization a reaction 


@14. ATHTAR OF SABAEA. 


The material for the study of any phase of Sabaean civilization or religion 
is as yet exceedingly fragmentary. The inscriptions hitherto discovered are 
comparatively few and these are seattered about in the British Museum, in the 
Louvre, in the Royal Academy and Museum at Berlin, in the royal Turkish 
museum of T'schinilikiosk, and in the hands of private persons. The completest 
collection of these yet published is contained in the fourth part of the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Semiticarum, issued in 1889, though various volumes of the 
ZDMG., Halévy’s Etudes Sabéennes, 1875, Mordtmann and Miiller’s Sabdische 
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occurred against the gross practices connected with the worship of the old poly- 
androus mother goddess, and embodied itself in these conceptions. It is highly 
probable, too, that the cult of the Phrygian Cybele which was widely known 
throughout the Roman empire influenced the worship of this North Africa celes- 
tial virgin, at least in its later forms.* 

It is probably Tanith in her virgin capacity to whom Tertullian refers under 
the name of Demeter or Ceres, when he tells us that it was a common thing in 
his day for wives to abandon their husbands, even putting other women in their 
places and thereafter refusing the embrace of any male even to the farewell kiss 
of a brother, in order to become priestesses of this North African Ceres. Cf. 
Tert. Ad Uxorem I. 6 and De Exhort. Cast. 13. 

We conclude, therefore, that in the Tanith-Dido of North Africa we have a 
goddess really identical with Ashtart, and that through certain influences she has 
developed here in one of her phases a virgin character. 


214. ATHTAR OF SABAEA. 


Denkmiler, 1883, and Derenbourg’s Les Monuments Sabéenes et Himyarites du 
Louvre, 1886, are indispensable adjuncts for the study of the Sabaean inscrip- 
tions.; One has but to collect the material contained in these volumes on any 
special topic, however, in order to be made keenly conscious of how fragmentary 
our information is. We can but look forward with interest to the time when 
Dr. Glaser shall make public the inscriptions he is said to have recovered and 
concerning the import of which so much is claimed, in the hope that they will 
fill some of the lacunae in our present knowledge. 

The inscriptions known to me come from a small area in and around the city 
of San‘a, and their chronological order is still a matter about which almost noth- 
ing is known, hence no attempt is made to classify the material either geographic- 
ally or chronologically. In dealing with the inscriptions, too, I have only selected 
such mentions of Athtar as give some definite information. 


TRANSLATION. 

1“yfand “Ajmkerib and their sons Abukarib, and Ilkarib made and dug (?) the 
place of their tomb, the abode of rest by the kindness [of Athtar lord] of 
Kabid and by the kindness of their chief Agur Yag-(?)~ar....... 4...and 
they committed their burial place to Athtar, the rising from whoever 

offers violence.”’ 

For another similar inscription see C. J. S., p. LV, No. 21. 

* It is of course possible that this so-called celestial virgin was really a goddess of impure 


unmarried love. This may seem to some the more probable view. 


+ A sketch of the Grammar of some use to English students is given by Prideaux in 7'SBA, 
Vol. V. Since this MS. was written, Pasiculus Secundus of the fourth part of the Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Semiticarum, Mordtmann’s publication in the Mittheilungen aus dem Orientalischen Samm- 
lungen of the Berlin Museum, and Hommel’s Stid-Arabische Chrestomathie have been published, 
but all too late for use in writing this article. 
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TRANSLITERATION. 
IPR | DIY | WAN | DD.) BAY. 1 721 AVA | ADIN 1 
N13 | ODN | ayy 
[SAY STIL WAR AWAD ID | NAD | wANAA | pA 2 
SLAY | wT 2N1 | PP Ww 
[DIY |opa ions 3 


TRANSLATION. 

1“ Abukarib Yuhatib from Mudhrab and Thiffyan] and Miflya]k priests of Alm, 
chiefs of the tribe Muhanif constructed [and founded] 2and enclosed their 
two houses, Mahwar and Yasar and their temple Kharwar, by the aid of 
Athtar the rising (or of the rising sun) and their god Athtar, possessor 
3of Gaufat, lord of Alm.” 


TRANSLITERATION. 
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TRANSLATION. 
Meeks as created* (?) and founded (?)......... : 
ieee ir isic cies lord of their water supply Athtar....... 
SOMME recs oc taeenshsiias by the aid and power of their god....... 
TRANSLITERATION. 
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TRANSLATION. 
1* Hakhayyathat,....... 2Ma‘dikarib....... and $Haan........4....sons of Taur 
....(have dedicated to Athtar of) “Diban, lord of....®an image of gold 
....7 because Athtar (saved his) servant....8 and his sons Yehan ....%F 
Bae uate 10 their lord Athtar ........1/ all houses........” 


* The Corpus corrects in translating )072 into 187. This seems to be probable as D and 
& are in Sabaean so nearly alike. 
+ I cannot explain line 9. 
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For an altar with the picture of a gazelle’s head on one side of it and an 
inscription dedicating it to Athtar on the other, see Mordtmann and Miuller’s 
Sabdische Denkmdler, No. 16. 

For other mentions of Athtar, cf. C. J. S., P., 1V., Nos. 5, 29, 40, 42, and 46, 
Halévy’s Etudes Sabéennes, pp. 110,148, 150, 156, 159, 173, 187, 206, and 234; 
Mord. and Miuil., Sab. Denk., pp. 5, 10, 11, 65, 66, and 100 and Derenbourg’s 
Nouvelles Etudes, No. 7, 9, and 14. 

For an inscription apparently dedicated to Athtar, containing a picture of an 
ox-head, see ZDMG., Vol. XXX, p. 289. ° 

Perhaps the first thing which strikes one as he comes to the study of the 
Sabaean Athtar, after having traced the use of this divine name in other lands, 
is that Athtar is of the masculine gender. He is described as NOY Dy9, again 
and again, and of the gender there can be no doubt. Strange as the fact is we 
must not dwell upon it here, but reserve it as a factor in a future problem. It is 
interesting, however, to note in this connection that Shamash was among the 
Sabaeans a feminine deity ; see Mord. and Mil., Sab. Denk., No. 13, where we find 
noysa opp NAN. 

From the first of our quotations made above we learn that Athtar was 
regarded as the special protector of tombs, i. e. the god who warded off violence 
from them by repelling him who offered it. As we noticed then this is confirmed 
by the inscription C. I. 8., No. 21. This fact recalls to our minds the language 
of Tabnith king of Sidon, that to violate his tomb was an abomination to Ashtart 
(Supra, 28). By comparing the Sabaean inscriptions, moreover, we find that the 
tomb was the especial care of Athtar [pw a word which I have rendered with 
Mordtmann and Miller, “the Rising,” but which the two Derenbourgs render 
“the Eastern.” This is a word the meaning of which it is important to deter- 
mine, for if it means simply ‘‘ the Kastern,” it may indicate no more than that 
the knowledge of this god reached south-western Arabia from the east, i. e. from 
Babylonia. ‘This, however, seems to me an untenable theory. The character- 
istics of Athtar in Sabaea are, so far as we know them, so distinct in every 
particular from those of the Babylonian Ishtar as to indicate a long development 
of the deity on Sabaean soil in such utter unconsciousness of any Babylonian 
influence that it seems entirely incredible that this epithet can betray any con- 
sciousness of Babylonian origin. To assume that a simple people could, for so 
many generations as would be necessary to change a feminine to a masculine 
deity, worship Athtar, and still call him the Eastern god in token conscious or 
unconscious of Babylonian origin would certainly be contrary to our expectations. 
The root 3, , moreover, applie sin Arabic to the sunrise, meaning sometimes 
‘‘ the rising sun,’’ and then comes to mean east as the word orient does. It would 
seem more probable therefore that Athtar was in a measure identified with the 
rising sun, becoming perhaps not absolutely a sun god, for, as already noted, they 
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regarded Shamash as a deity (cf. M. and M., Sab. Denk., pp. 20,56 f., and Halévy, 
Etudes Sab., p. 159 1. 13), but the god of the rising sun. The epithet pw, 
then, would represent this identification. We shall have occasion to revert to this 
idea again where I think this conjecture will receive some confirmation.* 

Our second inscription quoted akove, distinguishes, however, between this 
Athtar [Pw and Athtar possessor of Gaufat, lord of Alm. It will be remem- 
bered that in that inscription they are introduced successively as separate deities. 
What the nature of the distinction thus drawn was, or upon what it was based 
there is no means of knowing at present. Some new inscription must rise from 
the dust before this point can be cleared up. A similar distinction is made in an 
inscription transliterated by Halévy in his Btudes Sabéennes, p. 206, between 
Athtar and Oy’ “Ay. The closing line of the inscription reads: ‘‘ By the 
grace of Athtar and of Hlmakkahu and Dhat-Khamy™ and of Athtar Shayyam™.” 
This HY’ according to Mordt. and Mull., Sab. Denk., p. 31, signifies ‘‘ the 
Patron ”’ or ‘“‘ Protector,’’ so that here Athtar is one deity and “‘Athtar the pro- 
tector”? is another. What the nature of the distinction here drawn may be is as 
in the last case quite obscure. We seem then to have three Athtars clearly dis- 
tinguished. 

Our third quotation made at the beginning of this chapter makes Athtar the 
“lord of their water supply.” That this cannot apply to ‘‘Athtar the rising ” or 
to ‘‘Athtar the possessor of Gaufat and lord of Alm,” is clear from C. J. S., No. 
41, where in addition to these two, ‘‘the god Baskir the lord of their water 
supply,” is mentioned. Whether Athtar as lord of the water supply, and Athtar 
the protector are the same we have no means of knowing. One might rather 
conjecture that ‘‘Athtar the rising,” to whom tombs were entrusted, would be 
called “the protector,’ but of this too we have no clear proof. Fragmentary as 
the inscriptions are, however, we have three if not four Athtars distinguished, 
one of whom was lord of the water supply. This last is a significant fact, and 
must enter as a factor into the problems which lie before us. It is probable that 
these different Athtars were worshipped originally in different localities and that 
they reflect different growths of local conception. 

Our fourth quotation made above gives clear proof that the gazelle or antelope 
was sacred to Athtar. To this fact Mord. and Mull. call attention (Sab. Denk., p. 
66), and it has been generally recognized since the publication of their work by 
such writers as Wellhausen and W. R. Smith. We simply note it here, but shall 
return to it again later on. 


* Ido not feel certain that the epithet Tp w identifies Athtar with the rising sun, as I am 
unable to find any parallel to it in other Semitic lands. The only parallel to which I can point is 
in Egypt, where one god was identified with the rising sun and another with the noonday sun. 
I have let the suggestions made in the text stand as tentative and await further light. 
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From an inscription published by Mordtmann, ZDMG, XXX. p. 289, which 
has an ox-head pictured on one corner similar to the gazelle head of the inscrip- 
tion just noticed, and which though too broken for connected reading, seems to 


215. AL LAT AND AL UZZA OF ARABIA. 


It now becomes necessary for reasons which will appear as we advance, to 
glance at the character of the two North Arabian goddesses whose names stand 
at the head of this paragraph. The facts concerning them are scattered through 
a great variety of ancient writers. So far as these writers are accessible to me the 
material is as follows: 
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be dedicated to Athtar, we learn that in all probability the ox as well as the 
gazelle was sacred to that god. 

It is impossible in the present state of our information to make anything like 
a complete sketch of Athtar or enter into a historical outline of his worship, but 
these few points seem tolerably clear. 


215. AL LAT AND AL UZZA OF ARABIA. 
Herodotus, III. 8. 

‘*They believe only Dionysos and Urania to be gods, and they say that their 
hair is cut in the same way as Dionysos’ is cut; but they cut it in 
circular form, shearing it around the temples. They call Dionysos Oro- 
tal, but Urania Alilat.”’ 


PORPHYRY. 
De Abstinentia, I. 56. 


‘* And the Doumatenoi of Arabia, also each year sacrifice a boy, whom they bury 
under the altar, which is of carved stone.* 


EPHRAEM SYRUS. 
Vol. II., p. 457 E. 


“ A pure man or woman conquers in the contest her who is impure, whom they 
reckon with the seven stars. It is the star goddess who gives safety 
to her worshippers, the Ishmaelites, and into our lands is she come whom 
the sons of Hagar adore.”’ 


Ibid., p. 458 1. 1. 
“The waning moon with Venus they set in the street as an adulteress. They 
name a pair of women among the planets, but they are not names. 
The names which are not separate are names of women full of lust. 
But as to those whose women belonged to all, how could there be among 
them any chastity? And how could there be among them any recti- 
tude, who did not even regulate marriage as the birds do ?”’ 


Lbid., p. 459 C. 

‘“The dwellings of the Hebrews and the tents of the house of Hagar declare 
that will is ordinance and law. Where are the wild feasts and the 
tinkling bells and the dice playing and the public bidding of the Chal- 
daeans? Who did away with the feast of the raging idol, on whose 
festal day women prostituted themselves? Did then some star rise on 
those virgins that forthwith they vowed their virginity to prostitution ?”’ 


* It will be seen from the quotation from Porphery made at the close of $8 that he is here 
speaking of a goddess whom he calls Athena. 
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EPIPHANIUS. 
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JEROME. 
Vita Hilarionis, C. 25. 


Quantum autem fuerit in eo studii, ut nullum fratrem quamyvis humilem, quam- 
vis pauperem praeteriret, vel illud iudicio est, quod vadens in desertum 
Cades ad unum de discipulis suis visendum, cum infinito agmine mona- 
chorum pervenit Elusam, eo forte die, quod anniversaria solemnitas 
omnem oppidi populum in templum Veneris congregaverat. Colunt 
autem illam ob Luciferum, cujus cultui Saracenorum natio dedita est. 
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EPIPHANIUS. 
Panarion, Li. 


“This also in the city Petra (which is the metropolis of Arabia, which is the 
Edom mentioned in the Scriptures) happens thus in that temple and they 
sing hymns in the Arabic tongue to the virgin, calling her in Arabic 
Kaaba, that is they think the woman a virgin and that from her Dusares 
was born, that is to say, the only begotten of the Lord. This also hap- 
pens in the city EKlausa upon that night that it does in Petra and in 
Alexandria.” 


JEROME. 
Vita Hilarionis, C. 25. 


“How great was his zeal so that he would pass by no brother, however 
humble or however poor, let this be an example. Going into the desert 
Cades to visit one of his disciples, he came with a countless number of 
monks to Elusa. It happened to be the day on which the annual feast 
had collected all the people of the town in the temple of Venus. They 
worship her instead of Lucifer, to whose worship the nation of the 
Saracens is devoted.” 


IsAAC OF ANTIOCH. 
Bickell’s edition, p. 244, 1. 449 sq. 
‘““'To her, the star goddess, the tribe of the sons of Hagar offer sacrifice, and 
their women, like all women, are some of them beautiful and some ugly. 
After the Arabian women perceive concerning the sun what is right, 
they renounce for it that star goddess which they worshipped in a vain 
hope.”’ 


QURAN. 
ELE sq: 


“ What then do you think of Al-Lat and Al-Uzza and Manat, that other third 
goddess? Do you have male children, and God female ?”’ 


lbn Hisham, Vol. I., p. 98. 
“Then Abd-ul-Muttalib went out at the time this was told him about the 
Koraish and said, know ye that I have commanded to clear out the Zem- 
zem.”’ 


Ibid., p. 94. 

“And Abd-ul-Muttalib said to his son Al-Harath, withdraw from me until I 
search and by God, I will dig deeper according as I commanded. And 
when they knew that he would not desist they made clear the space be- 
tween him and the hole, and they joined with him. And he had dug 
only a little way when the interior appeared to him. Then he magnified 
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God and declared that he had told the truth. And when the hole had 
been enlarged by him he found in it two gazelles of gold.” 


Ibid. 
“And Abd-ul-Muttalib accompanied the people to the gate of the Ka‘aba and 
put in the gate the gazelles of gold.” 


Ibn Kutaiba, p. 60. 
““And he (Abu Sahib) is the one who stole the gazelles of the Ka‘aba.”’ 


Yakut, I., 837. 
“'Tar‘uz, the flowing fountains (the waw quiesces and is silent), is a well known 


town in Harran.”’ 


Ibid., III., 664, 1. 
“You can distinguish between Al-Lat and Al-Uzza.  Al-Lat, an idol, belonged to 
Thakif, and Al-Uzza, a thorn tree, belonged to the Ghatafan, who wor- 
shipped her and had built for her a temple and appointed for her guards.”’ 


Ibid., 1. 6. 
* Abu-ul-Manzir* says, after mentioning Manat and Al-Lat, ‘Then they choose 
Al-Uzza, and she is younger than Al-Lat and Manat, and I have also 
found Arabs named for her Abd-al-Uzza.’”’ 


Ibid., 1.16. 
“ And the Arabs and the Koraish named themselves for her Abd-al-Uzza. 
And the greatest of her idols was among the Koraish, and they used to 
worship her and were guided by her and approached her with sacrifices.”’ 


HG ap O67, le 2: 
“And as to Al-Uzza, the Koraish were especially worshipping her without the 
others, with sacrifices and pilgrimages.”’ 


Ibid., 773. 2. 
“ Abu-ul-Manzir says Al-Uzza had a slaughtering place where they kill her 
offerings. It was called the Ghabghab.”’ 


From such passages in the Quran as that quoted above we learn that the 
Arabs had in Mohammed’s time three goddesses whom they regarded as daughters 
of Allah. Of these, according to Ibn al Kalbi, quoted by Yakut, Manat was the 
oldest. She seems to have been a goddess of fortune like the old Hebrew gods 
Gad and Meni and the Greek Tiy7.t Of her and her character, therefore, we need 
not speak further here. 

Al-Lat was younger than Manat. She was especially worshipped at Taif, 
where her image was a four square white rock, still pointed out in Mohammedan 


* The same as Ibn-al-Kalbi. See Wellhausen’s Reste Arabische Heidenthums, p. 9, 
+ Wellhausen, op. cit., p. 2. 
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times under the mosque,* and was held in high honor by all the Koraish and the 
Arabs. She was also worshipped, as one of DeVogiié’s Nabathaean inscriptions 
testifies, among the Nabathaeans, by whom she was regarded as the mother of 
the gods.t Her worship seems to have been widely extended, for Herodotus, as 
we have seen, speaks of her as a goddess of the Arabs under the name ’A2uAdr, 
and her name is also found on inscriptions at Higr, Salkad and Palmyra.{ From 
Epipbhanius we have seen that an annual feast at Petra, the old Nabathean capi- 
ital, was celebrated to the virgin or unmarried mother of the Nabathean male 
god Dusares or Dhu-’l-Shara, which must have been a feast to Al-Lat.2 This 
would indicate that she was at that time a polyandrous goddess or a goddess of 
unmarried love. Her images wherever found or mentioned seem to have been 
mere stones or massébas. She seems to have a solar character, and among the 
Nabatheeans was coordinated with the sun.|| The earliest mention we have of 
her is that in Herodotus, in the fifth century B. C. 

Al-Uzza, according to Ibn al Kalbi in Yakut, quoted above, was the youngest 
of the three daughters of Allah. Her worship seems to have its main seats 
at Nakhla and Mecca, although other considerations indicate that it was very 
wide-spread. We have looked at the testimony of Ibn al Kalbi to the effect that 
she was the goddess most highly honored by the Koraish. They celebrated an 
annual feast to her. It appears from our Jerome passage that the Arabs wor- 
shipped their supreme goddess under the form of the planet Venus. This is con- 
firmed by the Syrian Fathers Ephraem and Isaac of Antioch. Ephraem tells us 
moreover, of rites connected with her worship which he calls Chaldean, and which 
resemble the rites of Ishtar at Babylon and Ashtart at Byblos. He represents 
the goddess herself as an adulteress, her devotees as not regulating marriage even 
as the birds do and her festivals as times when virgins prostituted themselves. 
There can, therefore be little doubt that the goddess here described was a polyan- 
drous patroness of unmarried love. As the Westerns persistently believed that 
the worship at Mecca was Aphrodite worship, all these characteristics and this 
identification with the planet Venus are thought to belong to Al-Uzza, who was 
especially worshipped there.** It is interesting in this connection to recall the 
account given by Theodolus, the son of Nilus, that the Arabs of the Siniatic pen- 
insula ‘‘ knew no god either of spirit or made with hands, but worshipped the 
morning star.’’+{ When we recall also the dove idol in the Ka‘aba and the sacred 
doves around it, and remember what Ibn Hisham and Ibn Kutaiba have told 
about the finding of the golden gazelles in the sacred Zemzem and their preserva- 
tion in the Ka‘aba, it is very difficult to escape the conclusion that Al-Uzza, the 
pre-Islamic goddess at Mecca had the same characteristics as Ashtart, to whom 
the dove and gazelle were sacred elsewhere. 


* Smith, Kinship, p. 293. + Wellhausen, op. cit., 28, and Smith’s Kinship, 292. 
+ Wellhausen, op. cit., 28. § Cf. also Smith’s Kinship. ll Wellhausen, op. cit., 29. 
‘| Wellhausen, op. cit., p. 35. ** Smith, Kinship, 294 and 295; Wellhausen, op. cit., p. 36. 


++ Smith, Kinship, 197. Wellhausen, op. cit., 37. 
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It would seem, then, that Al-Lat and Al-Uzza were both polyandrous mother 
goddesses, worshipped by rites of prostitution. Al-Lat means ‘‘ the goddess” 
and ‘‘Al-Uzza, ‘‘the mighty one,’’ so that both are appellatives, and as W. R. 
Smith points out,* were probably originally but different appellatives for the 
same goddess. 

As we have noticed, Al-Lat appears as a name in the fifth century B. C., but 
Al-Uzza did not appear till much later, and then threw the old name much 
into the shade.t We have probably, then, to deal with one goddess and not 
with two. 

But another interesting fact remains. Wellhausen points outt that Tar‘uz, 
the name of a place near Harran, is probably the Tor (or Taur) of Uzza. Tar‘uz, 
moreover, was a land of gardens, and taur seems to mean ‘ well watered,” so that 
this garden land would seem to be “the well watered land of Uzza.”? Now 
another Arabic word for ‘‘ well watered land” is athari, which W. R. Smith con- 
nects (Rel. of the Semites, p. 97, n.) with the god Athtar, so that we have here a 
probable connection of both Al-Uzza and Athtar with well-watered land. This 
connection the golden gazelles found in the Zem-zem would tend to establish, 
since the gazelle was sacred to both Ashtart and Athtar, and the Zem-zem was 
sacred to Al-Uzza. This naturally suggests some organic connection between 
these two deities themselves. Wellhausen indeed suggests (op. cit., p. 42) that 
Uzza may be a translation of Athtar. While, for reasons which will appear later, 
we cannot accept this suggestion as it stands, yet when we recall that this Arabic 
goddess was like the primitive [star and like Ashtart a goddess of unmarried love, 
that to her as to Ashtart the dove was sacred, that to her as to Ashtart and Athtar 
the gazelle was sacred, that she is, perhaps, connected with wells and well watered 
land, we must admit the very great probability that these Arabic goddesses were 
originally Athtars, and that in the lapse of centuries first Al-Lat and then Al-Uzza 
displaced that name. It must be said, it is true, that our definite sources of infor- 
mation are all late—that we get most of it from the fourth century A. D. and that 
some of these traits of likeness may have been borrowed from Ashtoreth in Syria. 
Prof. W. R. Smith thinks that that is the case with the dove as he finds little 
trace in Arabic names of the dove as a sacred bird.@ This, however, could not be 
said of the gazelle or antelope, which was so associated with the worship of this 
mother goddess in Arabia that women were often compared by Arabians to ante- 
lopes.|| That these animals were sacred to what is in character practically the 
same deity over one broad stretch of country from Pheenicia to Sabeea is in itself 
a strong argument in favor of the fundamental identity of the worship. And, 
moreover, the very fact that the sacredness of the dove could be borrowed from 


* Kinship, 295. + Wellhausen, op. cit., 36. + Wellhausen, op. cit., 41. 
§ Kinship, p. 197. | Smith, Kinship, p. 195. 
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Syria, if borrowed it is, indicates the existence of an Arabian goddess so like 
Ashtoreth that the Arabians themselves found no difficulty in completing the 
worship of their own goddess from that of the Syrian deity. 

It must also be borne in mind that it might be very plausibly argued that 
notwithstanding the apparent organic connection of these deities and the proba- 
bility that they originated in the same circle of ideas, there is no evidence that 
the name Athtar was known in northern Arabia, and that the absence of all 
trace of it in Arabic literature shows that it arose after the northern Arabs were 
separated from the rest of the Semitic stock. This possibility is so formidable 
that it prevents us from asserting positively that Athtar was known in northern 
Arabia; but on the other hand it must be remembered that we have no Arabic 
literature before the sixth century A. D. and that it would be quite possible. for 
the name Athtar or its north Arabic equivalent to co-exist by the side of Al-Lat 
for centuries and yet disappear before the literary era. That in all probability 
this was the case the name Ashtar-Chemosh of the Moabite stone (1. 17) gives us 
ground for supposing. We know from the Nabathzan inscriptions that Al-Lat 
was known in the same general region as Moab, and though Ashtar in the name 
Ashtar-Chemosh seems to be masculine (which it would of course be where 
applied to a masculine deity like Chemosh) it nevertheless indicates the use of the 
name in the very region where we have supposed it to exist. If, moreover, the 
Nabatheans had used it of their own chief deity, Al-Lat, it would have been of 
course feminine as in Babylonia. 

The consideration, moreover, that Athtar and Al-Uzza are both connected 
with wells and self-irrigated land, in which connection we shall find that the 
name Athtar or IXtar most probably originated, seems to so turn the seale of prob- 
ability that we may not only infer from the facts cited that this name was known 
in northern Arabia, but hope that future discoveries will enable us to prove it 
beyond dispute. 


216. PROBLEMS. 


It is now necessary to.glance at some problems connected with the cult of 
Istar. ILlaving reviewed the material in the various fields and so far as possible 
ascertained the facts in each portion of the territory, we are now in a 
position to face such problems. Of the real kinship of the deities heretofore 
treated it is unnecessary to speak. No one will doubt that Ishtar, Ashtart, 
Ashtoreth and Athtar are etymologically the same. 

1. The first problem which confronts us may be stated thus: Was this 
divine name native among the south as well as among the north-Semites, or was 
it borrowed by the southern Semites from the northern ? 

This question we have already dealt with in part in our sections on Athtar 
and Al-Lat and Al-Uzza. We ought perhaps to confess that the materials extant 
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are too scanty to enable us to decide it absolutely. The only facts which seem to 
favor the supposition of borrowing are the peculiar correspondences between the 
Sabaean and Babylonian languages, e. g. in their pronouns; and the epithet 
[pw As we have already seen, this epithet is capable of quite a different 
explanation from that which suggests borrowing, and before we can assert that 
the linguistic correspondences indicate such an intercourse between the peoples of 
South Arabia and Babylonia as would make borrowing possible, we must know 
more than is yet known of the original home of the Semites and the order of their 
separation in dispersing to their various national abodes. It must be remembered 
that it is quite as possible that the causes of the correspondences between the 
Sabaean and Babylonian languages and civilizations are shrouded in the mysteries 
of this larger problem of the order of Semitic national separation, as that they lie 
within the range of intercourse between the two peoples after their separation. 

Moreover I think it may be said that all the facts known except those men- 
tioned would indicate that Athtar is quite as much a native deity in South Arabia 
as IXtar is in Babylonia or Ashtart in Phoenicia. The difference of the gender of 
the deity in Sabaea, which could only be accounted for by a long and independent 
development on Sabaean soil, the conception of the deity as the guardian of 
tombs, as the god of the water supply, and his apparent association with the 
rising sun, all so different from the known characteristics of the Babylonian 
IStar would indicate that Athtar was as much at home in Sabaea as [tar was in 
Babylonia. And further, if our conjectures concerning the probable use of Athtar 
in North Arabia in ancient times (see 215) be of any value, the worship of 
Athtar was not confined to Sabaea but extended very widely over northern 
Arabia. In this case the probability that Athtar was as much a native South- 
Semitic deity as IXtar was a native North-Semitic deity would be rendered 
certain. On the whole, then, it may be said that the known facts seem to 
indicate that the Athtar cult was not borrowed from North Semitic. 

2. Our second problem is: where did this divine name originate? Was it in 
the primitive Semitic home before the separation of the Semitic peoples or at 
some later time ? As soon as this problem is stated it becomes evident that its 
answer depends very largely upon the answer found to our first problem, for if it 
could be shown that the South Semites borrowed the name from the North 
Semites, the probability would be that the name [tar or Athtar, or whatever it 
was originally, sprang up after the separation of the Semitic nationalities. If, 
however, we follow the opinion indicated by the preponderance of the factors of 
of our last problem, that such borrowing did not occur, the probability that this 
name reaches back for its beginnings to the home of the primitive Semites would 
be of considerable weight. We saw, too, in our study of the IXtar of Erech, 
reason to believe that that goddess originated in the most primitive conditions of 
human society known to us—a totemistic polyandrous or promiscuous matri- 
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archate, and while the facts there brought out existed perhaps centuries after the 
separation of the Semitic peoples, the widely extended use of the name I[Star, 
would, unless some borrowing from north to south can be shown, lead us strongly 
to suspect that these or very similar conditions existed in the primitive Semitic 
home and that there this name originated. It must be said that we find traces at 
Erech of the oldest form of this cult. This may, however, indicate no more than 
that at Erech a civilization arose which preserved the memory of this primitive 
worship in literary monuments which have had the good fortune to survive till 
our time, while nearly all traces of this cult elsewhere at times equally early have 
disappeared. But if this divine name originated in primitive Semitic times, and 
if we could determine with any accuracy its meaning, the search for a locality 
where such a name could originate would enter as one element into the much 
vexed question of where the Semitic race took its rise. 

3. We must next consider whether this divine name was originally the name 
of a specific deity or whether it was itself an appellation or title. Bearing upon 
this problem we have the facts gathered in the preceding sections with reference 
to the characters of the deities to which the name was applied. These deities were 
in all North Semitic lands goddesses of fertility and love except in special cases where 
they were virgin goddesses, and in these cases the causes which produced the vir- 
gin goddesses out of the goddesses of productivity could be traced. In South 
Semitic territory at least one of these deities was connected with the water supply 
which in its turn is closely connected with the conception of fertility. We have 
seen, too, the [star of Babylon called the ‘‘ bringer forth of verdure ” (see p. 16). 
These facts are parallel in almost every particular to the characteristics of the 
Phoenician and Canaanitish Baal, as they are exhibited in Prof. Smith’s analysis, 
Feel. of Sem., pp. 92-101. As the characters of Baal and [Star are so nearly par- 
allel we may perhaps look for a similar analogy in their names. Now Baal we 
know was a mere title originally—a title of such easy, natural and general appli- 
cation that it was applied to different deities, but which gradually clung to cer- 
tain ones as a proper name. We can watch as has already been noticed (see 28), 
the changes from the title to the name in some cases. Analogy, then, would lead 
us to expect something similar in the case of I¥tar, and the many I&tars of kin- 
dred yet varying characteristics, widely scattered throughout the Semitic domain 
confirm the suggestion of analogy that some widely popular title was applied to 
many local goddesses, until the goddess if she ever had another name lost it and 
came to be known by the title only. The Ixtar title would antedate in time the 
Baal title by as much as a matriarchate antedates individual property in the soil 
and what Professor Smith in his Kinship calls baal marriages. 

In the case of Igtar, moreover, as we have noticed above, the consciousness 
that the word was a title seems to have been largely lost, though its use in 
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Assyrian in the sense of “‘ goddess” betrays a feeling that there was in the word 
a larger meaning than attaches to most proper names. 

4. If, then, this divine name be a title what is its meaning? The wide- 
spread conception of fertility, productivity and love connected with this name 
would indicate that either it should mean, as baal does, the possessor of produc- 
tive, i. e. self-irrigated land, or some term signifying productivity itself. It is 
evident, however, that we cannot go into the meaning of the word without 
discussing its etymology, and this brings us face to face with the question, is the 
name of Semitic or of non-Semitic origin? Professor Sayece—Hibbert Lectures for 
1887, p. 253 sq.—maintains the non-Semitic origin of [Star on the ground that it 
lacks the feminine ending and that among the Babylonians themselves the gender 
of TStar is sometimes uncertain. This could not have been the case, he thinks, 
‘among a Semitic people, to whom the distinction of gender seemed so absolutely 
necessary. The main reasons which he urges, however, are founded on the 
astronomical tablet III R. 53, 30-89, which by no means necessarily indicates 
that [Star was masculine, for even if the star Dilbat was sometimes masculine 
IStar did not, as Sayce supposes, originate in its worship. The fact that her name 
is often used with a masculine form of the verb can be paralleled in the case of 
other goddesses, e. g. Allat in the pcem of [$tar’s Descent. The omission of the 
sign of the feminine ending from I$tar, moreover, is paralleled in Sabaean by the 
name of the goddess Shamas, which bears no feminine ending (see supra, 214, 
and Mordt. and Mull., Sab. Denk., No. 13,1. 1). If, however, as we have found 
abundant reason to believe the name [Xtar originated in a matriarchal society, it 
originated when the chief divinity was without any sign of gender understood to 
be a goddess. In this it would differ from the first from such names as Bilit, 
Zarpanit, Tashmit, etc. The addition of a feminine ending in Ashtart and Ash- 
toreth would be but a natural later assertion of the Semitic feeling for gender in 
Pheenicia and Palestine, while in Babylonia the shorter form might through long 
use survive without a feminine ending. We find no sufficient basis then for 
asserting the non-Semitic origin of IXtar, while all that we have learned of her 
character and history and the diffusion of her worship would lead us to look for a 
Semitic origin. We may, I think, claim with Zimmern (Bab. Buss., p. 38 sq.), 
who follows Schlottmann, and with Delitzsch (Assyr. Gram., p. 181), that the 
word is good Semitic. But having reached this conclusion we have a still more 
difficult task to determine what the word means. It is a quadriliteral of no 
usual Semitic type. On the analogy of certain Arabic quadriliterals an ety- 
mology might be attempted on the theory that the quadrilateral "wy was 


made by a prefixed . For example, from ACS to be heavy we have KXKE to bear 
heavy clusters of dates (see Imrul-Kais, Moallakat, 1. 35, and Lane’s Arabic Lew., 


p- 1953), perhaps also from Lye to take away, we have Syste to go wrong or 
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be awkward (Lane, 1959), ete. On this analogy Vy would come from the 
root "Vw with a prefixed Y. So far as I have been able to discover, however, 
no satisfactory etymology can be offered from this stem, i. e. an etymology which 
will explain the union of the name with the characteristics we have found to 
belong to IXtar, and shall not be too abstract for the primitive people among 
whom, as we have seen, IXtar must have had her origin. 

We are led, therefore, to look for the meaning of the word Ishtar from a root 
wy with [9 inserted after the second radical. This is the solution proposed by 
both Zimmern and Delitzsch in the references given above (p. 69), though they 
differ as to the method of the fy insertion, Delitzsch suggesting with an interroga- 
tion that the ) was inserted originally after the first radical as in the eighth form 
of the Arabic verb, and that then a metathesis between the (9 and {#/ has occurred 
similar to that known in Hebrew and Aramaic between a first radical yf and a 
preformative [\; while Zimmern maintains that the F\ was inserted originally 
after the second radical. After a careful search for analogies I am inclined to 
concur in the opinion of Zimmern, as I can find no clear evidence of such meta- 
thesis as Delitzsch supposes, unless it be in the one word which he offers as analogy, 
and which is equally well explained by Zimmern’s theory. On the other hand 
several, though by no means numerous, analogies can be produced in favor of a 
word formation in Semitic with * inserted after the second radical. Delitzsch 
gives in Assyrian the word kuStdru ‘tent,’* while Zimmernt claims as such a 
formation the Hebrew word [J7AJY ‘a tube’ or ‘spout’ (Zech. Iv. 12), and 
Stadet counts the Ethiopic quadriliteral verbs khartama ‘to be unfortunate’ or 
‘wretched,’ kuestara ‘to cleanse’ or ‘scour,’ gafte’e ‘to turn about,’ and kantasa 
‘to pluck’ or ‘ gather,’ as formations of this kind. pe 

He claims that although the last example cited has ¢ instead of t, that the ¢ 
was developed out of an original ¢ under the influence of the preceding k. These 
examples, though few, come from widely different parts of the Semitic area, and 
are for that very reason the more significant. Along then with kustdru, A S¥, 
khartama, kuestara, gafte'e, and kantasa we may put our [star or Athtar or what- 
ever its original form may have been, and look for its etymology in a stem Wy 
or .ic. The etymology actually offered by Zimmern (op. cit., p. 39), is from the 
stem VWYvry a synonym of “iY’Ft ‘to bind,’ ‘to unite,’ which makes Ishtar mean 
‘a union’ or ‘combination.’ He thinks that this etymology suits the meaning 
demanded by the expression [NS manwy (offspring of the flock) of Deut. 
WAlip Ukay 

This etymology, however, is far from satisfactory. It is altogether too 
abstract for a people as primitive as we have shown those to be among whom 


* Assyr. Gram., p. 181. + Bab. Buss., p. 39. + Thatworter Ge‘ezsprache, p. 41. 
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[Star originated, and offers no satisfactory connection between the name and the 
character of [&8tar. 


A much more satisfactory etymology may be found by deriving Athtar from 


the Arabic pe “to fall”? by inserting a w after the second radical. The xx 
thus formed would have both a transitive and an intransitive meaning. Its 
transitive sense would apply to the mother meaning “‘she who makes fall” or 
‘“casts forth,’ and its intransitive sense to the young as “that which falls” or 
“is cast forth.” This etymology would naturally arise among a primitive people 
whose imagination would be greatly impressed by the birth of animals. It would 
seem that the intransitive use of this word has survived in the Hebrew moanwy 
iN referred to above. 

The probability of this etymology is somewhat increased when we notice that 
Manwy in Deut. vil., etc., is made parallel to IY, ‘“‘foetus,’? used for the 
young of cattle and coming from a stem which apparently means “‘ to cast forth,”’ 


while V2 SOK ‘ > ‘*a young camel,”’ and the Ethiopic bakuer ‘‘ firstborn,” are 
from a stem meaning ‘‘ to burst forth’ or “ split.’ 

The transitive use of Athtar would, as has been said, apply to the mother, 
and is preserved to us in the name of the widely worshipped Semitic mother 
goddess. 

Professor Smith has shown (Rel. of Sem., Lect. III), how in early times the 
gods were thought to haunt certain localities, especially those whose soil was self- 
irrigated and productive. In a society where the goddess is a mother, the highest 
government known being that of the mother, the deity which inhabits an oasis 
and dwells in its spring would necessarily be a mother goddess, and the verdure 
and trees would be considered her offspring. 

This seems actually to have occurred among the ancient Semites, for we find 
Athtar in Sabaea connected with wells, and Ishtar in Babylonia called the ‘ pro- 
ducer of verdure.’”? Thus the idea of maternity was extended to the vegetable 
world. 

The etymology here offered, if not the true one, has, I think, the advantage of 
satisfying all the known conditions of the case better than any other yet proposed.* 

5. The next problem which cénfronts us is how to account for the great 
variety of aspects assumed by the deities bearing this name in the various parts 
of the Semitic area, ranging as they do from the old polyandrous mother goddess 
of the Gilgamish epic to the celestial virgin of North Africa, and the masculine 


* We have in Hebrew Wj) and in Aramaic 9S “to be rich.’ It may be that these are con- 


nected with our root ke. “Phat which falls” being equal to ‘‘outcome,” ‘‘riches,”’ “ off- 
spring.” It is also possible that the root meaning may have been “offspring,” and ‘that 
which falls” may be a derived meaning. These possibilities, however, would not affect the ety- 
mology offered above. 
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deity of Sabaea. This problem Professor Smith has already solved for us in so 
far as solution is possible, in the Rel. of the Sem., pp. 55-75. He has there shown 
how, as the organization of society advanced and the matriarchate gave way to a 
patriarchate, the old independent mother goddess would become the wife of a 
male deity, and then as monarchy arose, a queen. All this we have found, 
moreover, in the [Xtars of Nineveh and Babylon and the Ashtarts of Sidon and 
Carthage. He points out, also, how under the same influence this god of pro- 
ductivity apparently continued in Sabaea to hold the supreme place as a male 
deity instead of being subordinated to another as the female. This accounts for 
all except the development of possible virgin goddesses, and the growth of these 
we have already traced under the various influences of war, advancing civilization 
and foreign influence. i 

6. Our next problem is to solve the astral developments of the Ishtar cult— 
to explain how this deity became connected with Venus in Babylonia, the moon 
and Venus in Phcenicia, the sun and Venus in Arabia, and apparently the rising 
sun in Sabaea. The fact that the same deity is connected with three heavenly 
bodies is itself proof that the deity did not originate in astral worship. 

The solution of this lies, I think, in the fact that the identification of deities 
with heavenly bodies was a later development, and did not occur until the Semitic 
peoples had separated and different systems of mythology had grown up in their 
various homes. The identification of I[Xtar with heavenly bodies will, at all 
events, be found to correspond to these local myths. It would also seem that in 
each country the idea of identifying deities originally chthonic with a heavenly 
body did not arise until some of these celestial bodies had been themselves deified, 
or until they heard that such was the case elsewhere. In Babylonia and Assyria 
where the Moon-god was regarded as the father of the Sun-god, and Ishtar as the 
wife or sister of the Sun-god, she would naturally be identified with the brilliant 
Venus which plays so beautifully about the sun, while in Phoenicia where she was 
the wife of Baal, and Baal seems to have been identified with the Sun-god, she 
would become the Moon-goddess, since the moon was here regarded as the com- 
panion, not the father of the sun. 

In Arabia, where Al-Lat was the real .Baal, she was herself identified with 
the sun, while in Sabaea, where Shamas was an independent Sun-goddess and 
Athtar the real Baal, Athtar seems to have been identified with the rising sun, 
which may have been thought to well represent the god who caused plants and 
men to spring into being. 

The identification of Ashtart with Venus seems to have been borrowed from 
Babylonia, while the identification of Al-Uzza with the same planet, I cannot at 
present explain, knowing so little of the myths of ancient Arabic heathenism. 

7. The problem next arises :—how account for the great variety of animals 
sacred to these deities—the eagle, horse, lion and jackal at Erech, the lion among 
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the Suti, perhaps the ox at Babylon, perhaps also the lamb in Assyria and 
Babylonia, the sheep and perhaps the dog in Palestine, the bull, gazelle, dove 
and boar in Pheenicia, the sheep, boar and dog in Cyprus, the dove at Eryx, the 
sheep at Carthage, the dove and gazelle in Arabia, and the gazelle and perhaps 
the ox in Sabaea. Did the [Star cult originate where all these animals are found, 
or as the Semitic people dispersed did various local conditions make different 
animals sacred? General probability as well as the peculiarly local character 
given to the story of the killing of Tammuz by the boar on mount Lebanon, would 
indicate that the latter alternative contains the true solution, viz: that various 
local causes have made different animals holy in different places, and that possibly 
local cults have been absorbed into the [star cult. And yet the case of the gazelle, 
sacred to what was, in all probability, originally the same deity, over a wide 
stretch of territory from Phoenicia to Sabaea, indicates a certain organic unity in 
a portion of the [star cult, in a part, at least, of the territory. 

8. The last problem we shall notice is: what is the origin and underlying 
thought in the Tammuz wailing, and what connection has it with [Xtar worship ? 

We have found this wailing custom at Erech, Nineveh, in Palestine and 
Pheenicia, and at Nineveh and in Pheenicia have found it explained by different 
local myths. Lenormant in his Sur le Nom Tammuz, thinks he can trace the 
Hebrew form of the name back to a root f)/9, and the Assyrian form back to a 
root f)} orf), and he thinks that these names are both traceable to Babylonia, 


where they existed side by side. The root f)73 is found in the Arabic ee which 
means ‘a fruit tree,’ ‘a cluster of fruit,’ ‘a bunch of bananas,’ etc. (see Lane’s 
Lex., p. 2744). 

One would not feel like putting much confidence in this etymology by itself, 
but if we should find it to fit into known facts we could give it more credence. 
J. G. Frazer in his ‘‘Golden Bough,” published in 1890, Vol. I, pp. 278-296, 
shows from a very wide induction of facts a strong probability that Tammuz was 
connected with vegetation.* Some of his material, which he takes from Sayce’s 
Hibbert Lectures for 1887, is from Assyrian sources, but as the material is yet 
unpublished it is not accessible to me. From what we have been led to assume 
concerning the original nature of [star this is just what we should expect. 
Tammuz, moreover, is defined in II R. 36, 54 as lib-labbi or ‘‘ the offspring,’’ and 
in a mythological document in II R. 59, col. 2,1. 9 Ishtar is called his mother. 
It would seem probable, therefore, that Tammuz and the myths connected with 
him had their origin in some ancient tree worship in connection with the primitive, 
natural shrines of [star, where perhaps some never-failing spring represented the 
goddess and some sacred tree her son. 


* Of. also Smith’s Rel. of the Semites, p. 392 sq. 


*6 
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Professor Smith remarks that ‘the legends of the death of the gods are 
ordinarily the projections into mythology of the rules of sacrificial ritual.’”* If 
this be true we are to look for the origin of Tammuz wailing in sacrificial customs 
rather than in the vicissitudes of the vegetable world. Perhaps we shall not go 
far astray, then, if we suppose that the customs of wailing began as a ceremony 
of mourning for the death of some sacred animal slain in sacrifice, such as exists 
among the Toda’s of South India to this day.t Later a different explanation was 
sought for the wailing, an explanation more in accord with advancing civilization, 
and the sacrificial rite was projected into the myth of the death of Tammuz, and 
evidence sought for its support from the periodical withering and death of the 
foliage of the sacred tree. 

In some such way as this the nucleus of these Tammuz myths was probably 
formed. When once formed the reviving vegetation of the tree would naturally 
lead to the addition to the myth of the resurrection of the god. 

It only remains for us to recall at how early a date we found traces of this 
myth at Erech, and to note how it was modified from age to age, reflecting the 
civilization of successive centuries and the local conditions of different countries 
in turn. For example, at Erech in the age represented by the Gilgamish epic, 
Tammuz is the rejected husband of a veritable vixen of a goddess; at Nineveh in 
the age represented by “ [Star’s Descent,’’ he is the beloved husband of [&tar’s 
youth, to redeem whom from death she visits Hades, leaving the world in danger 
of depopulation from the lack of desire caused by her absence; while in Phcenicia 
he is slain by a boar, but comes to life again after certain days, when Ashtart is 
congratulated for his restoration by peculiar and special sacrifices. 

In conclusion it is only necessary to remark that the problems here discussed 
are all so very obscure that the remarks made upon them are offered as tentative 
suggestions rather than absolute solutions. It is hoped, however, that these 
suggestions at least point in the direction from which the final solutions may be: 
expected.{¢ 


* Rel. of the Sem., p. 326 n. 

+ Smith’s Rel. of the Sem., p. 281. 

+I did not notice until after writing the above explanation of the origin of Tammuz wailing 
that Prof. W. R. Smith had anticipated me in the application of his theory to this particular 
case. See Rel. af Sem., p. 392 n. 

§ Richter in his Kypros (published since this MS. was written)—Tezt, p. 130 and Plate LX XVI, 
has described some ten wooden idols found in Astarte shrines in Cyprus. Some of these show, 
clearly the form of the tree, while some of them are carved so as partially to represent a female 
figure. One of them represents three rude figures of women dancing around a tree. These 
figures throw much light on the genesis of IStar and strikingly confirm the theory of the origin 
of Ishtar suggested above. Fora line of proof of the vegetable relations of I&8tar cf. Richter, 
op. cit., p. 269. 


PRAYER OF THE ASSYRIAN KING ASURBANIPAL, 
(CIR. 650 B. 0.) 


By JAMES A. CRAIG. 


(Read before the Philological Society of the University of Michigan.) 


The following prayer is inscribed upon a clay tablet, K. 1285, which is con- 
tained in the British Museum collection of Assyrian antiquities. I copied the 
tablet in August, 1892, together with many more during that and the present 
year, some of which I hope shortly to publish. When I undertook to publish and 
translate this text I was not aware that any translation of it had been given, 
except the one mentioned by Bezold, Cat., by Oppert (Fragments Mythologiques, 
pp. 30, f.), which I have not been able to consult. A few days ago, however, I found 
that a translation of it had appeared from the pen of Mr. Strong in Vol. VI of 
The Rec. of the Past (New Series). Mr. Strong promises the text with a philo- 
logical commentary in the Proceedings of the Ninth Inter. Congr. of Orientalists. 
This volume has already appeared, but my copy has not yet reached me. 

As some of the signs are scarcely legible and the prayer is one of great value 
not only from a religious but also from a linguistic standpoint, I have not hesi- 
tated to publish the results of my own work upon it, especially as they differ 
considerably from Mr. Strong’s in the translation. There may be a difference in 
the texts also. Mr. Strong declares that Mr. Oppert’s translation is incompre- 
hensible in many cases. The notes added are not intended to be exhaustive, nor 
are some of them advanced as the only possible explanation of the words, but 
merely as the ground of my rendering, after having carefully considered the 
possibilities in each case. 

The religious importance of a prayer such as this is much greater than appears 
at first sight. No one can read this prayer and disbelieve in the genuine faith of 
the worshipper—nor in his deep and overwhelming conviction of sin, nor in his 
simple, child-like trust in a God willing to forgive and guide and at last to save 
eternally. The Assyrian kings are usually charged with an unbounded degree of 
self-exaltation and haughtiness, and the charge is partly justified by the preambles 
in their historical inscriptions (but even there they are strong, as they claim, in 
the strength of heaven). It is, therefore, interesting to hear the words of the 
great conqueror, and patron of literature when he communes in anguish of soul 
with his God, against whom he has sinned. Here there is a humility and help- 
lessness worthy of some of the most truly penitential psalms. It is a crisis in the 
king’s life. As it would appear from the intimations of the context the stability 
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of his kingdom is threatened, or the fear of death has taken hold upon him. 
_ Whatever it is, he regards it, as was common to the Semitic mind, as the conse- 
quence of sin; therefore he pleads his guilt and sues for mercy. The intensity 
of petition is surpassed only by the free and full forgiveness uttered within his 
soul, or audibly heard in the tongueless voices of the winds. 

It is interesting to note also the similarity with Hebrew thought found in 
certain passages. Verse 9, Thy lips shall not languish, ete. Cf. » 119: 123, 
Mine eyes fail for thy salvation. Verse 8, Thy feet shall not be moved. Cf. » 
17: 86, Thou hast enlarged my steps under me and my feet have not slipped. 
26: 12, My foot standeth in an even place. Line 10, Thy tongue shall not utter 
the fear of thy lips. Cf. Isa. xxx. 27, His lips are full of indignation, etc. Com- 
pare also vs. 6-8 of reverse, where the king is said to have been set as a babe 
upon the knees of the goddess [Star and to have sucked the paps that were put in 
his mouth, with Isa. Lxv1i. 10 sqq., where Jerusalem is represented as a benignant 
mother at whose breasts the pious Israelites are to suck and who like little 
children are to be dandled upon her knees. 

I have called this production a ‘ prayer,’ but I have done so provisionally. It 
seems to have been composed for some extraordinary occasion, an occasion possi- 
bly such as that suggested in the notes on 1. 12, when the king’s image was set up 


TRANSLITERATION. 
OBVERSE. 
Me echo oe up-ta-na-at-ta-ka UUnaba ina pubur ilani rabiti 
2 (ha-at-t]a-nu-a la it-ta-nak-Sa-du napiSti-ya 
3. ......ki at-ta-na-ah-har-ka kar-rad ilani ahé-Su 
AR Ae y. ti m-ilu Agur-bani-apal a-na ur-ki§ a-na ma-tf-ma 


5 f[a-na]-ku at-tf--i-la ina Sipé @™ nab 

Gaerne: iUpabi ina puhur ha-at-ta-nu-u-a 

7 [it-ti-] ka m-ilu AXur-bani-apal ana-ku nabi a-di sa-at um-m { 
8 épaPl-ka la is-sa-nam-ma-a la i-na-ru-ta kAtaPl-ka 

9 a-na-a-tf Sapta-ka la fn-na-hu a-na mi-tah-hu-ri-ya 

10 liSani-ka la ta-at-ta-zal gi-ir-ta Sapta-ka 

11 %4 a-na-ku da-ba-bu tabu at-ta-na-ad-da-nak-ka 

12 a-mat-tah ri§i-ka u-Sad-dah la-an-ka ina bit B-Bar-Bar 


STS PT I ST TS | ST a ae SEE SYR SSE Ea SE SS Ta 


13 UUnabi ik-ta-nab-bi ma-a pi-i-ka am-mi-u 84 tabu 

14 $4 it-ta-na-ah-ha-ra a-na i yr-kit-tu 

15 la-an-ka $4 ab-nu-u-ni it-ta-na-ah-har-an-ni a-na i-tu-us-si ina H-Bar-Bar 
16 Sim-ta-ka $4 ab-nu-u-ni [it]-ta-at-ta-na-ah-har-ra-an-ni 

17 ma-a isi bi-bi-la ina bit Sar-rat kalam-ma 

18 napsati-ka it-ta-na-ab-har-a-ni ma-a balat-su ur-rik ™-2U Agur-bani-apal 


ean ner essere sneer eeeeeec racer TS SS 


ad 7 alle ily ls 
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within the temple, an event which may have coincided with the divine assemblage, 
likewise at the beginning of the year, at which the destiny of the king was 
determined. For such a purpose it would be exceedingly appropriate. The 
king would make confession and supplication and the priest pronounce in the 
name of the divinity the divine forgiveness and promise. 

There is a suggestion, in the composition, of some of the old English Miracle- 
plays and of some of the compositions of the Vedas, but, so far as I am aware, 
the ‘ prayer’ does not furnish a parallel to anything we find in either the Miracle- 
plays or the liturgies of the Hindoos. 


TRANSLATION. 
OBVERSE. 


(Asurbanipal’s confession.) 


fs 


(I) confess to thee, O Nebo, in the assembly of the great gods. 
2 My transgressions let them not overwhelm my soul. 
Rr ids I present myself before thee, divine hero, among his brethren : 
4 (As for me), Asurbanipal, continually, forever, 
5 Ihave cast myself at the feet of Nebo, 
6 (I am prostrate), O Nebo, in the multitude of my transgressions. 

(Here the scribe omitted the paragraphing line). 
(The divine answer.) 

7 With thee O Asurbanipal I, Nebo, shall be while days endure, 
8 Thy feet shall not be moved, thy hands shall not be withdrawn, 
9 These thy lips shall not languish for my approach, 


10 Thy tongue shall not utter the fear of thy lips. 
11 Seeing that I goodly things will bestow upon thee ; 
12 Iwill raise up thy head, I will cause thine image to be brought into H-Bar-Bar.* 


(Divine assurance that his prayer is well pleasing and that intercession has 
been made.) 

13 Nebo spake, saying: Thy mouth uttereth that which is good, 

14 Even that which has come unto the divine Urkittu 

15 Thy image, which I have made, is come before me within the sanctuary of 
E-Bar-Bar 

16 Thy destiny, which I have determined, has been brought before me, 

17 Thus: “Grant the desire (?) in the temple of the Queen of the Universe” 

18 Thy life (soul), also, has been brought before me, saying: “His life prolong, 
even the life of Asurbanipal.” 


* H-Bar-Bar was a temple of [Star in Nineveh (cf. K. 1286, ll. 4,5), and should be read bit 
Sarrat kalima. See 1.17, and Notes. 
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19 ka-mi-is ina ki-in-si-{-Su ™-ilu A¥ur-bini-apal it-ta-na-ah-har a-na 1% nabi 
béli-Su 

20 ad-da-ni-ka UUnabi la tu-max-Sar-an-ni ya-a-Xi 

21 balati-ya ina pani-ka Sa-tir napSati-ya pak-da ina sun #4 belit 

22 ad-da-ni-ka 1% pabd gaX-ru la tu-mas-Xar-an-ni ya-%i ina bi-rit ha-ta nu-ti-ya 

23 {-tap-la za-ki-ku itu pan U4nabii béli-su 

24 Ja ta-pal-lah ™-ASur-bani-apal napSate arkAti ad-da-nak-ka 

25 Saré tabé ana napSati-ka a-pak-kid 

26 pi-ya am-mi-u 84 tabu ik-ta-nar-rab-ka ina pubur iléni rabdti 

REVERSE. 

1 ip-ti-t{ ™-ASur-bani-apal ar-ni-Su it-ta-na-ah-har a-na iUUpabii béli-xu 

2 $%ais-ba-tu ina Sépa iUgar-rat Ninuaki la i-lu-at ina puhur ilAni rabiti 

3 Sa ina ka-an-ni $4 WUyr-kit-tu ka-sir la i-lu-at ina pu-hur ha-ta-nu-ti-Su 

4 ina pu-hur ha-ta-nu-ti-ya la tu-ma%-Sar-a-ni UU nabi 

5 ina pu-hur fn-ya as-si-ya la tu-mag-Sa-ra napXati-ya 

6 si-ih-ru at-ta ™-ilu Axur-bani-apal 84 w-mas-Sir-ka ina éli UU gar-rat Ni- 
nua ki 

7 la-ku-u at-ta ™-ilu Agur-bani-apal $4 aS-ba-ka ina bur-ki !Yar-rat Ni- 
nua ki 

ir-bi zi-zi-f 8a ina pi-ka Sak-na tf-{n-ni-ik $in4 ta-hal-lib ana pa-ni-ka 
ha-ta-nu-ti-ka ™-ilu Axur-bani-apal ki-i si-pi ina pa-an mf-{ i-la-’u 
10 ki-i bur-bi-il-la-a-t{f $4 pa-an irsi-ti ta-at-ta-ar-ru-ku ina S8épa-ka 
11 ta-az-za-az ™-ilU A¥ur-bani-apal ina tar-si ilini rabdti tu-na-a-ad ana élat 


Samé 


See 


WPT aS. 
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(Asurbanipal continuing to pray magnifies Nebo.) 
Bowing down in his humility Asurbanipal prays unto Nebo, his lord: 
I magnify thee, O Nebo, forsake thou not me, even me, 
My life is written before thee, my soul reposes in the bosom of Beltis. 
I magnify thee, O Nebo, thou mighty one, abandon me not, even me, in the 
midst of sins. 


(The divine response.) 


There answered a breeze from the presence of Nebo, his lord* (saying): 

“Fear thou not, O Asurbanipal, long life will I vouchsafe unto thee, 

Favoring winds for thy life I have appointed (for thee), 

My mouth, uttering that which is good, shall present thee in the assembly of 
the great gods. 


REVERSE. 
(Confession of Asurbanipal.) 
The confession of Asurbanipal, his sin is brought before Nebo, his lord, 
That which he took at the feet of the queen of Nineveh he did not conceal in 
the assembly of the great gods. 
That which with the reed of the divine Urkittu is recorded he did not conceal 
in the assembly of the great gods. 
In the multitude of my transgressions abandon me not, O Nebo, 
In the multitude of my sins (and) my sorrows forsake thou not my soul. 


(The divine response.) 


Little wert thou, O Asurbanipal, when I committed thee to the (care of the) 
Queen of Nineveh ; 

A babe wert thou, O Asurbanipal, when I satisfied thee on the knees of the 
queen of Nineveh, 

The plentiful paps, which into thy mouth were put, thou didst suck, with the 
two (breasts) thou didst cover thy face. 


Thy sins, O Asurbanipal, like the waves on the face of the water, shall come 
to nought. 

Like the flowers (?) upon the face of all the earth they shall vanish before 
thy feet: 


Be thou strong (= of good cheer), O Asurbanipal, in the presence of the great 
gods, thou shalt be exalted to the highest heaven. 


* Cf. Acts 11. 2.—And suddenly there came from heaven a sound as of a rushing mighty 


wind and it filled all the house where they were sitting. 
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NOTES. 


Obv. 1.1. uptanatta—/MMS open, Iftanaal, IIs,1p.s. This is a rare 
and interesting form, only two other cases being known, and they occur also in 
the writings of Asurb., viz. umdanalli=umtanalld (they filled them- 
selves) Asurb. Sm. 285.8, and usanalla, properly 3 f. pl. form (he besought) 
ibid., 290.54, ef. Del. AG, p.229. The form is intensive-reflexive. The root AD 
= open, II.s = open or expose one’s self fully, make unreserved confession. 

1.2. The restoration at the beginning is evident from the last two signs. The 
restoration to be made at the beginning of 1]. 1, one is probably ana-ku, I. 
hattanu=hattdnu. A rare formation expressing intensity from hat” (like 
Heb. PAayy fr. AYP orig. DYY)= great sin, sinfulness. 

13. attanahhar=antanahhar=amtanahar, [s/f be before. 
Is be presented, present oneself (in supplication). Cf. also ll. 14, 15, 16, 18, 19, 
Rev. 1. 

1.4. urki8,—adv. fr. urku, length, Hebr. ? aN. For the adverbial form 
with the preposition cf. ana dAreX (fr. dAru continuance), forever. 

15. atti’ila / OP) lie down, Syn. rab&su, nahu; Is cast one’s self 
down. atti’ila=antdhil. This passage confirms the close synonymity of 
these words. If the passage V R. 52, 61b, which I first noticed in ’86, contains, as 
it probably does, this same verb, which, however, may be read salil (or salil(u), 
Dr. Delitzsch’s identification of this Assyrian verb with the Hebr. 5p}) in v. 23 
can hardly be doubted, notwithstanding the arguments against it advanced by the 
Arabists, especially Professors Praetorious, Litteraturblatt f. or. Phil., I. 195, and 
Mueller, ZK., I. 357sq. The passage in V R. reads: alpi u imméri biri§ 
nil(u), the oxen and the asses lie together (zwischenweise). The Hebrew of 

YI NWT ANID 

y. 28:1 } . 
0m, My, 19793 
5") in the second member, and there is no passage in the O. T. where 5¥§ may 
not be so translated, and more appropriately in some passages (equally so in 
others) than by lead, a meaning ascribed to it by a very strained Arabic etymol- 
ogy. “ He causeth me to lie down in green pastures, He maketh me to rest beside 
still waters,” is certainly more conformable to this law of Hebrew poetry, preserv- 
ing, as it does, the figure of the flock in tranquil repose with which the Psalmist 
begins the distich. The idea of Yahweh’s presence in activity is introduced in vy. 3. 

For other examples of the verb, vid. Del. AG., p. 292. 

1.7. It seems that the scribe omitted the division line between this and the 
following paragraph. The restoration of itti at the beginning suits both the 
context and space. 

1.8. issana(m) /PP3Y change. IVs=inXdnd = ik¥8d4n4. For the 
change from the palatal § to the dental s cf. asala (=aXtd&lala Salm. ob. 129.) 
=aSSalala=assalala. Sallasu(=Sallatsu) asala, his spoil I carried off. 


demands by the parallelism a synonym of 
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inaruta=indruta, Is JMS, pres.3f. pl. (for dual). Asurb. sm. 125.69 
ul inirruta (=infruta, indruta) 8ipa-ka “Nicht sollen zurueckhalten 
deine Fuesse,” Professor Delitzsch, AG., so also in my “Throne Inscr. Salm.” 
“Thy feet shall not give way.” Jbid., Col. III. 7, the name of the outer wall of 
the city of ASur is called munirriti-kibrati, “‘the one that causes the four 
regions ‘to tremble;’”’ see also V R. III. 58; VI.72, etc. The general term ‘‘ wage 
war,’ “shake,” may be applied in the passages where this verb occurs, but what is 
the original meaning? May it not be, as Iam inclined to suspect, though I can- 


not recall any examples of the change, that we have in the Assyr. {993 the Heb. 
and Aram. (9%), Syr. “$e and Arab. bys to pluck out, draw off, flay, break, 
ete.? In favor of this identification, 1) {VW does not appear in Assyrian ; 2) {O73 
does not appear in the other Semitic branches; 3) the change from {§ to 3 in 
Assyrian is a common occurrence in the formation of nouns with prefix 9, cf 


Assyr. nappaXu and (win, narkabtu and NAIDVW, nalbusu, pode.! 
See on this subject Professor Haupt’s extended treatment in Bettraege z. sem. 
Sprache, Vol. L., p. 158 sqq. 4) The change occurs likewise in finals in nouns, ef. 


{m2 and Arab. elgst , so also in the pronouns and pronominal suffixes e.g. DOAN 


and past, but Syr. eda} - See Wright, Comp. G'r., p. 67. 

Accepting the original signification of “strip” and its extended meaning 
“break,” these are applicable in the Assyrian texts, whether in such phrases as 
munirriti kibrati, or in the phrases 8épaka, kata-ka ul indruta in 
view of the wsus loquendi of the Semites. Cf. the use of ra}iag) in Hebrew, and 
hept, uhappi in Assyrian. Cf. Khors. Inser., 1. 14; I R. 36. 9. matati 
kaliS$ina kima hasbate udakkiku; cf. f?§ Nah. 1 12 ay) WA and 
they shall be cut off (by the enemy) and shall pass away, ff} being the term. tech. 
for “ shearing” like {79 for ‘shaving ;” cf. 99 to shave the head, Deut. xx. 
12, but also used of the complete destruction of the people, Isa. vir. 20, ete. 

9. in-na-ha /f}3SN, I. Pres. 3 pl. f. (prop. innaba)=i’naha. The 
word is usually found in connection with buildings, “to be in ruins,” “fall into 
decay,” hence, also, ‘perish,’ “fail.” Cf. IV R. 9. 38,a, 8a birkA¥u la in- 
na-ha = whose knees do not become weary. 

mi-tah-hu-ri—/ NY, Le, Inf.=mitdhuru. The prep. ana is here 
used in the sense of Heb. 3, ana mitdhuriya=in my being present = 
in granting thy request. 

10. ta-at-ta-zal /%9, =tantdzal, In, 3 f. s. ef. Heb. =»5 to flow 
down, distil, then, fig. utter speech, cf. Deut. xxxu.2 *OION 902 7IM— 
1? WD ry? . 

gi-ir- ‘ba Jyy3? (cf. dimtu fr. 93) ef. Heb. JJ and Aram. NV, 


both in Pi. “excite,” cf. also the Syriac ax, girtu would accordingly mean 


1Cf. the Barth law.—R. F. H. 
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fear. The use of the word is a tropical one though founded upon a physical phe- 
nomenon, as in English, we say, “ his lips (or face) blanched with fear,” or “ grew 
pale with excitement.” 

ll. at-ta-na-ad-da-na V{73 =I[;=antanddan. 

12. a-mat-tah—/MNDL, pres. 1 p.=amdtah. Cf. IV R. 61 (68), 28 b, 
ina eli a-m{-lu-ti la ta-tak-kil mu-tu-uh énéka a-na a-a-$i 
du-gul-an-ni= Put not thy trust in man, lift up thine eyes towards me, look 
upon me. Cf. Del. Heb. Lang., p. 40, and Proleg. S. 177, also Lotz. Tig. S. 131. 
The word MAY in Heb-Aram. means “to spread or stretch out,” Isa. x. 22: 
“He stretcheth out the heavens like a tent,” which is raised wp as well as 
stretched out. 

u-Xad-dah JM, “go,” “march,” used both of warlike expeditions and 
ceremonial processions. In former sense cf. my Mon. Inser. Salm., p. 24, in the 
latter, note V R 8.98. The 25th day of the month Sivan was a $adabhu (pro- 
cession) of the lady (goddess) of Babylon. Cf. further I R. 67. 33a, and Inser. 
Wad. Brissa, Pognon 8. 7,29 sqq. This latter passage reads: “In Zakmuk, at 
the beginning of the year, at the Akitu festival of Marduk, the lord of the gods, 
when Nebo, the victorious son of Borsippa, i8adi[h ul (i. e. enters) into Babylon, 
etc. Cf. also in connection with this passage and prayer, I R. 54, 2,54 sqq. The 
place of destiny in UbSugina, the holy-place of destiny within which, during 
Zakmuk, at the beginning of the year, on the 8th and 11th day, the king of 
heaven and earth, the lord god, dwells, the gods of the heavens and earth approach 
him, bowing down they stand in his presence, the destiny of the future, the 
destiny of my (Nebuchadnezzar’s) life they hear. Of. Jens. Kosmol. S., 84 sqq- 
la-an-(ka): lAdnu=gsalmu, image (which probably meant first, dark shadow, 
silhouette, cf. galmu, “black”). Cf. IV R. 22,9 and 10a with 13, 23 and 25a, 
which reads, ]. 22 sqq: Sarru 8a ana ba-lat Gmé ru-ku-ti Sum-3u 
i8-Sa-ka(nu) sa-lam-Su a-na tmé ga-a-ti i-ba-nu ina bit 
Ya-A-Ku (= Adar, Nebo) bitu Sa taXilti hiduti= the king whose name 
has been determined to live for future days his image for endless days is made 
(set up) in the temple of Nebo, the temple of festival (and) joy. For the reading _ 
of the last clause Bit- KA-Ni=bilu Sa taXiltu hiduti, see ZK,, p. 81. 7. 
Bit Ya-A-Ku= Adar V R. 37. 8la.(=Naba IIR. 57. 18 c.) 

bit E-Bar-Bar, name of a temple of [Star in Nineveh into which on 
the 16th of Tebet ASurb. (or possibly his image), in ceremonial garb entered with 
costly and pure offerings, ef. K. 1276, obv. This month was sacred to Nebo, cf. 
V R. 48, 31¢,d, @Ab-Ba=Nabit ka-é8-%{ ab-bu-ti, Nebo, the bestower 
of decision (?) 

13. am-mi-u /°9N L. part =’Amiyu, “speak.” 

luUr-kit-tu.—cf. Rev. 1.3 $a ina ka-an-ni $a UuUr-kit-tu kagir 
that which is collected with the reed of Ur. he did not conceal. The word is 
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propably the same as urkitu syn. of arku, p>). That a god is intended here, 
there can be no doubt from this verse. ASK. 116,8 I8tar is called musésat 
urkiti =she who causes the urkitu to come forth. But the reference in our 
text cannot be to the growth of the urkitu but to the use of it, hence = to 
Kant. Cf. in this use V R.9 a.2.and 6.2, bflu™ i-bi-li il4ni $a ina 8amé 
uirgiti™ {-diS-8i-Susi-i-ru; ka-a-tu a-mat-ka ina ir-si-ti ina $a- 
ka-ni ur-ki-ttém ib-ba-an-ni= The lord, leader of the gods in the heavens 
and earth, he alone is exalted; as for thee thy command on the earth, through 
the establishment of the urkitu is made glorious. There is no conclusive proof, 
but there is cumulative evidence in support of the proposition that the god Nabi 
was the UUUrkitu. 1) Nebo was regarded as the inventor of the cuneiform 
writing, V R. 43, 33¢,d, Nabu band Sitri dupSarruti, and is called the 
scribe of the gods. 2) Kand is used for “stylus,” in phrases such as: rikis 
kané (II 29, Gla.) the bond (or record) of the reed, kimi kané idi (IV 19. 
54, b.) like a reed of the hand (writing reed), because made of wood and 
resembling a reed, or because reeds were used. 3) Kan mihri=the reed 
of mibri; mihru is one of the attributes of Nin-Ib, II R. 67. 66, ¢. d. 
The word mihru is probably to be explained here as meaning “ presence,” 
i. e. the recording reed, that which makes all past things present. It may, 
however, be taken as meaning “battle,” but not so appropriately. 4) Simi- 
larly, Sar-Sar=naSpa(n)ti, is an attribute of Nin-Ib (=Nabi II R. 
57. 18, c.) cf. Jensen’s Kos. @239. They are found joined with Urkitu, 
K. 4981, obv. 7 (cf. Br. 5164) muSésaturkiti. 5) GI =kanu, S$imtu 
and GI-Hal=banid piristi= i Nabi, V R. 43. 32.¢.d. 6) U-Sim (Rik) 
=urkitu, iuSum(Si) and iu Ur are titles of Nabi (nitukki) occurring 
together IT R. 54. 72-3, g.h. Itis probable that we have an error here, either in 
II R. or on the part of the scribe and that instead of UR we should have 
Sim. A note in my text, however, reads: “gut edirte Goetter-List,” Del. Vor- 
lesg., ’85. 

15. i-tu-us-i probably =ittisi, and means here, judging from the con- 
text, something like parakku, sanctuary—cf. Note on 1.12. ittisi might be 
for itGs%i=her (the temple’s) iti, but ita means “side.” If it meant “inte- 
rior,’ “innermost part” here the construction would be proleptic ; but if it means 
something like “ holy-place” the construction is natural. 

abnti-ni //739, ni enclitic after the u-term. of the relative clause. 

17. i8i / 7’, I: Imv. to have, be. 

bibila. Accus. of biblu, “wish,” “desire.” 

18. ur-rik /7N be long, Il: Imy.=’urrik, prolong. 

19. ka-mi-is V/PpP (varying with ep) and D3) Heb. {2/2 con- 
stringere, bow down. That the reading is {op here, is rendered probable by the 
following word ki-in-si-f=kimsi from the same root. The syllable si, so 
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far as I know, is never read witha D. Cf. Deluge, ADS? 130, uktammisma 
attaxab abakki, I bowed and sat down, I wept. For DY93 see Sm. 1371 
(Del. H. Lang. 49) Sarrani S$akkanaki u rubféiti panika kam-su, 
kings, potentates and magnates bow before thee (Gilgamis), and I R. 54, 62a. 

addani /NJ. This isa difficult form. It seems to be a present formed 
after the analogy of the imperfect with enclitic ni. Cf. Imperfect abar from 
"N53 and taddana, Del. AG., 22 18* and 275., addani =andani = 
anadani=an’ad(a)(ni), {73 is not used alone in the sense demanded by 
the context, but is generally used in such texts in the response of the god, in the 
sense of “deliver,” “grant,” and is so used here, ll. 11, 24. Cf. IV R. 61 (68), 
Col. I. 21, 33, Col. IV. 57. Whereas, in the same texts, the divine command is 
na-’ida, Ool. VI. 53, 58, or na-i-da, Col. II. 33, 39. 

¥a-tir.—Perm. I 3.5. /WU write. 

pak-da.—Perm. J. 3, pl. f. for pakd4 (pl.) for pakdat (sing.) under the 
influence of the interchange between napiSti and naps4ti. 

sun.—St.C0. sunu. Ur, Del. ALS. “Das Untenbefindliche bei Menschen 
u. Thieren.” Das Obenbefindliche, i. e. bosom, embrace, is better supported by this 
passage and others, cf. [V R. I. 36 and 37, where Ur is translated by udlu (or 
tamlu), aS-sa-ta ina ud-li améli i-tar-ru-ti, the wife in the embrace 
of her husband they cause to tremble (or the wife from the bosom of her husband 
they turn away), II R. 35, g. h. 63-70, ardatu $a ina sun mu-ti-%a 
ku-uz-ba (=ulsu) la il-pu-ti—ardatu Xaina sun mu-ti-Sa su- 
bat-sa la i8-hu-tu, the maid who in the bosom of her man does not turn 
away pleasure—the maid who in the bosom of her man does not remove her 
garment. (udlu might be read here tulu, which 4LS.3 Glogs. defines ‘‘ weibliche 
Brust.”) Another word sunu occurs = Tu+Ku, V R. 15, 20, c. =St-Su- 
Up-Ku, V 15, 4c. 

23, {-tap-la— /%9DN answer, In Impf.=itapal=i’tapal. 

za-ki-ku.—Syn. of $a4ru, cf. Brun. 5622 and 5627. 

25. a-pak-kid=apdakid, Pres. 1,s. 


REVERSE. 
2. i-lu-at.—/ M99 (?) ef. Heb. to49, cover, hide =ilfit, for ilwut. 
ah kagir.—/ 8) collect, Perm. Ih. 


5. i{n.—cons. of 6énu=annu (?) sin. 

assi.—l have taken from a nom. assu sorrow, cf. a be sad, sorrowful. 

7. la-ku-u.—V R. 23, 33 sqq. Tur-Da|du-mu da-ad-du-u|= 
Sir-ru (cf. Surru beginning); sihru, small; la’u, weak?, and la-ku-u 
are given as synonyms. lak means, therefore, and as the parallelism here 
requires, little, young. A comparison of this list with that in IT R. 30, 29-49, 


Fae ah 
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where da-du occurs, |. 41, suggests that both du-mu and da-ad-du-u, 
above, are Semitic; du-mu might well be derived from 9) (O77), cf. infant. 

8. ir-bi—v3‘), enlarge, increase, irbu, fullness, abundantia. 

zi-zi-f=zizé from zizu, Hebr. f%%. The Hebrew word occurs three 
times in the Old Testament. Following Kimchi and Abuwalid it is translated in 
ws. 50: 11; 80, 13, “wild beasts,” in R. V. and A.V. The LXX. has in the 
first place opacéryc (beauty), in the second povide dypuoc (solitary) or wild beast. In 
Isa. LXvi. 11, the LXX. translates waotd¢ “breast,” the A. V. and R. V. translate 
“abundance,” the A. V. giving as a marginal rendering “brightness,” evidently | 
considering the word as probably the same as /*Y. Gesenius Woerterb. gives 
‘Fille,’ and adds: “Die Bed. uter lasst sich nicht erweisen.” This passage 
in Assyrian settles the meaning of the word, for here it can mean nothing else 
than pap, teat. “The full zizé which were placed in thy mouth thou didst suck.” 
Isa. LXvi. 11 reads, then: “that ye may suck and be satisfied with the breasts 
of her consolations, that ye may milk and be delighted with the paps of her glory.” 
By an elliptical and synechdochical construction the word is used in our text in 
the second member of the parallelism in the sense of “‘ breast,” “ with two (breasts) 
thou didst cover thy face.’”’ Here zizu is used in the sense of Saddu. In both 
places where the word occurs in the Psalms it is used by the same poetic figure 
for “beasts,” but it is only by synechdoche that it can mean ‘‘beast.” Ps. u. 11, 
I know all the fowls of the mountains ; and the teats of the field are mine. 

ti-in-ni-ik=tinik vp: suck. Impf. lh. ta-bal-lab v39R cover, 
Pres. Lh. =tahédlab. 

9. si-pi—must mean here something like “waves.” Mr. Strong compares 
Arabic sipi. 

i-la’-u VN to be without strength, vanish (cf. Heb. N5, Ar. N5 and 


Arab. ¥. vid. Del. Proleg., 2 133). 

10. bur-bi-il-la-a-t{.—pl.ofasing. burbiltu(?). Have we herea case 
of dissimilation bur for bul froma root 999? 

ta-at-ta-ar-ru-ku.—V)) PF cease, fail, pass away, I: Pres. 3f. tattdé- 
ruku. The forms i-tar-ra-ku, I R. 42, 19; Il] R. 14. 21, etc., should be 
read with & not k; so also it-[aJrik Del. 123 ALS, 104). Delitzsch, Haupt, 
Jensen, yn. 

ll. ta-az-za-az.— / ffNs be strong =ta’azaz(=tdzaz) Pres. 2.8. 

tu-na-a-ad.— 7 WWJ Ih =tuna’’ad. Ih usually converts the intrans. 
verb into a trans. This cannot be the case here in view of the following Prep. 
ana, which the verb, when actively used, does not take. 

élat $amé.—For this reading of An-Pa cf. Bruen. No. 481. This reading 
depends upon the rendering of the verb. 

- University of Michigan, Dec. 2, 1893. 
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Ke L285— Oby: 


A WA ETT AY RET RET ERT PT BE DORE MY fete — pote — 
Ay <META MEN eR ow Oe OHS ee EEE 
SET PRT SET M4) geht ARE ORT Ba HoT Po BC oY 


/ i i oa aS hh gas 
iy) WWI 4 
My i rPDY FRY op. Ry Fe ERT Se ee 


{RY py MET EET RET RENT Be Ta oper EY UST oe Me 
Ey Wey py ey a ere REM {TREY pegy IR ey 


Rie | a = = I Ga = = LS ed = 
|Pr Pe Me BST eo bt et 4+ Hep A Se OA em 
| EAT Bey ENT PAY gb RY cy WP PAT ORES ER 
joey bee ey peyr REY 64 < he Bay peay kT BOT ABE ba AA HEAT aD FEA} 
| Ses ENT reey Reqy Met < Ae EAD EI MET PENT AL Ome oy be 
San oa, a = a =| p— AY pe me OEY 


Priya Were Rye Realy PET AT Str Sie Ve Br BR Ve HK HEY eT TRY RQ HT A be Ye 


PET Te ORT GRY blr BET MT YAR BATE PATS SIRE Te PAY MY OEY 
zo] FEY IEW be seieT ee My eT eT op? BY Pee Be HER YY <p 
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TOE oe 


2] 4K MEY mah J NY aE HPS Yee He SY pM be REY RAY 
2 BET BES By MERE Rak My EY HET SF BIST ioe BPG EIT BTL 
Be t= oH HE 

MEY pEPY pido pr Va pee fTue Yeee at} BEST > MY Sy iT EY 


24, 


ao AST Yee AL RR yon. RATT MYR Yee REY Ww ME RT 


— RET OA Te << RT _AQid nie BET PEPE BE MET MST AE Speee I Yoon 


26, 


Jen er 7 vey Abe 1 RE Be Bey cE PAT Say Ae Oe Ay eT PP OM OL 
WRT MAT OETA GST PPE BERT PD BST ITB eye ST p- MRIAL The le Tp 
Hom rey te MSY hy AY RT PRET SGT ast AE ME JEW REY Dota i Beg ot “YL 
DRT iC Bey bey RE RY RET CREB r bp ERT 

po BY AW RBs Oy ep PET BEY Ow EST TGS Yor BET 
BEY ay pan REY BEDY Yoo bey es ame se em ea Poe BET yah Brat <ey 
PET YET ser SEY Vey Abe Ty ES Baa AREY MAY DY MY ERE Hae] 
| tae Bet ae He BY gy Ae ORE MATE PRY S¢7 ORY fp PIOWT RENT Po PIIE SE Bea | 
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HARTWIG DERENBOURG 


Professeur 4 l’Ecole des langues orientales 
Directeur-adjoint 4 l’Ecole des hautes-6tudes de Paris. 


PREFACE. 


Il n’y a rien que d’exceptionnel dans la publication que les Hebraica ont si 
libéralement accueillie. Le sujet traité, ce sont les exceptions de la langue arabe 
La langue employée par lV’auteur indigéne, c’est arabe, moins familier certes aux 
lecteurs de cette revue que Vidiome auquel elle a emprunté son nom. Enfin ce 
n’est point dans des circonstances reguliéres qu’en 1871 j’ai été amené a copier le 
manuscrit unique Add. 7516 du Musée Britannique 4 Londres’. J’étais resté a 
Paris jusqu’au 12 avril, plus résigné 4 voir les Prussiens en Prusse qu’en France, 
lorsque la Commune, un moment triomphante, voulut m’imposer un uniforme 
galonné et des fonctions aussi élevées qu’ éphéméres. Dans ma fuite, je finis par 
arriver 4 Londres et par m’absorber dans l’étude pour oublier la guerre civile qui 
menacait de la ruine ma patrie meurtrie par l’invasion et par la guerre étrangére. 
Mon esprit inquiet ne pouvait trouver le calme que dans un travail de courte 
haleine, peu fatigant et n’obligeant ni a des réflexions profondes, ni a des recher- 
ches compliquées dont il se sentait alors incapable. Qui m’etit dit que mon édition 
du Livre de Sibawaihi, alors a peine ébauchée, aurait paru toute entiére avant 
Yopuscule d’Ibn Khalawaihi que je copiais alors, d’une part pour guérir mon 
agitation fiévreuse, d’autre part pour servir de piédestal au monument que je 
comptais élever au plus ancien et au plus remarquable des grammairiens arabes ? 
Quimporte dailleurs cette priorité? Les compléments valent bien les intro- 


ductions. 
I 


Abotii ‘Abd Alléh.Al-Housain ibn Ahmad, surnommé Ibn KhAalofiya ou, 
comme vocalisent les puristes entre les Arabes, Ibn Khdalawaihi, c’est-A-dire le 
Fils de celui qui ressemble 4 son oncle maternel, naquit 4 Hamadhan, dans le 
Djibal. Nous ne sommes pas informés sur la date précise de sa naissance, mais 
elle n’est assurément pas postérieure & Vannée 800 de ’hégire (912-918 de notre 


1 N°. DXXXVI, dans le Catalogus codicum orientalium Musei Britannici ; pars secunda, codices 
arabicos amplectens, p. 246, fol. 19-55. 
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ére). Peut-étre, pour la fixer, faut-il remonter de deux ou trois années en arriére, 
mais c’est dans ces limites étroites quw’il est permis d’hésiter. Ibn KhAlawaihi ne 
voulut pas rester, selon son expression, ‘‘prisonnier du froid” a Hamadhan. 
Cette ville, comme il dit encore, ‘“‘un paradis en été, était pendant Vhiver un 
véritable enfer.”! Son tempérament n’e(it pas supporté un séjour trop prolongé 
dans un climat homicide, au milieu de brouillards éternels.2 Dég 814 (926-927 de 
notre €re) il quitta sa patrie pour aller continuer et parfaire ses études auprés des 
maitres en renom qui enseignaient alors 4 BagdAédh. 

Esprit ouvert et curieux, Ibn KhAlawaihi ne voulut négliger ancune branche 
des sciences musulmanes. I] n’eut que l’embarras du choix parmi les professeurs 
éminents qu’attirait encore, comme par un souvenir du passé, la capitale du 
Kkhalifat Abbaside. Al-Mouktadir Bill4h, qui détenait alors un pouvoir chan- 
celant dans ses mains, restait indifférent sans hostilite au mouvement que 
son fils Ar-Radi devait étre le dernier parmi les khalifes a favoriser en s’y 
associant.4 Les savants illustres qui présidérent 4 ’instruction d’ un éléve telqu’ 
Ibn Khalawaihi furent, pour le Coran Ahmad ibn Motsd Ibn Moudjahid al-Moukri, 
et Aboti Sa‘id Al-Hasan As-Sirafi, pour la grammaire et les belles-lettres Abot 
Bakr Ibn Doraid, Niftawaihi, Aboti Bakr Mohammad Ibn al-Anbari, et Abot 
‘Omar Az-Zahid, pour les traditions Abo ‘Abd All4h Mohammad ibn Makhlad 
ibn Hafgs al-‘Attar ad-Dofiri® et d’autres dont les noms ne nous ont pas été con- 
servés. Il fut initié et gagné a la doctrine SchAafitite en lisant 4 haute voix le 
fameux Abrégé d’Al-Mouzanf sous la direction d’Aboti ‘Alf Al-Housain ibn ‘Ali 
as-Saig de NisAbotir, un chef d’école qui voyageait de ville en ville pour faire une 
propagande active et pour gagner des prosélytes.® 

Ibn Khalawaihi devint de bonne heure une autorité reconnue en matiére de 
traditions. Ce fut le sujet d’un cours trés suivi qu’il ouvrit dans les dépen- 
dances attenantes 4 la mosquée RousAfa de Bagd4dh’. Ses lecons eurent l’hon- 
neur d’étre transcrites et publiées par son contemporain, Abot ’1-Faradj Al- 
Mou‘afa ibn Zakariyé an-Nahrawani, qui fut pendant quelque temps kAdi du quar- 


1 Vers d’Ibn Kha'awaihi cités par Ath-Tha‘alibi, Yatimat ad-dahr fi schou'ard al-asr, encyclo- 
pédie de la poésie arabe au quatriéme siécle de Vhégire (édition de Damas), I., p. 76. Hammer, 
Literaturgeschichte der Araber, V., p. 444, a traduit d’autres vers d’Ibn Khalawaihi sur le méme 
sujet, d’aprés le Rabi al-abrdr a’ Az-Zamakhschari. 

2 Barbier de Meynard, Dictionnaire géographique, historique et littéraire de la Perse, p. 601-606. 

3 As-Soyotti, Classes des grammairiens, manuscrit de Paris, supplément arabe 683, fol. 118 v°; 
manuscrit du Musée Britannique Or. 111, fol. 200 2°; Hammer, Literaturgeschichte der Araber, V., 
p. 442; Fliigel, Die grammatischen Schulen der Araber, p. 230. 

4Ibn At-Tiktaka, Al-Fakhri, p. 828, énumére nombre de choses ou Ar-RAdi termine la série 
des khalifes Abbasides qui les ont faites. 

5 Fliigel, Die grammatischen Schulen, p. 230, a imprimé, pour la mort d’al-‘Attfr, 301 an lien de 
831, La vraie date est donnée par Adh-Dhahabi, Liher classiwm (6d. Wiistenfeld), I., p. 89. 

6 F. Wiistenfeld, Der Im dm el-Schdafi't (G6ttingen, 1890-1891), p. 155 et 178. 


1 Le texte d’As-Soyotti, donné par Fliigel, ibid., loc. cit., porte Rods | else qu’il a 


traduit “dans la mosqués du vendredi de Médine.” J’ai supposé que Risdstt est ici une 
formule abrégée pour edu Risch ‘la Ville dela paix” l’un des noms de Bagdadh. 
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tier Bab at-tdk 4 Bagdadh.’ Le célébre hafith Abofi ‘Amr ‘Othman ibn Sa‘id ad- 
Dani qui naquit 4 Cordoue en 871 de l’hégire (981-982 de notre ére), une année 
aprés la mort d’Ibn Khdlawaihi, rapporte que celui-ci était allégué comme un 
garant sir des traditions authentiques, entre autres par deux de ses maitres 
‘Abd al-Moun‘im ibn ‘Abd Allah (peut-étre ‘Oubaid Allah) Ibn Galbofin d’ Alep,? 
et Al-Hasan ibn Soulaimén. ’ 

Mais, pour justifié que fit le renom d’ Ibn Khalawaihi vu la sdreté de ses 
informations sur les paroles attribuées au Prophéte, c’est a un autre ordre de 
recherches qu’il doit d’occuper une place éminente dans la littérature arabe. 
Ibn Khalawaihi s’est jeté avec passion dans le conflit qui avait éclaté 4 Bagdadh 
entre les deux écoles de grammairiens qui s’y disputaient la suprématie: les par- 
tisans rigoureux du vieil arabe qui voulaient le préserver de toute atteinte, 
comme leurs précurseurs de Basra, n’admettant aucune transaction et opposant 
au flot montant de l’arabe vulgaire leur opposition impassible dans laquelle ils 
préféraient d’étre engloutis que de céder un pouce de terrain; d’un autre cété les 
disciples de Kotifa, poussant la tolérance jusqu’a la capitulation, admettant et 
expliquant les modifications du langage, tournés vers l’avenir plutdét que vers le 
passé, acceptant avec trop d’indulgence leur défaite sans combat. Ibn Khéla- 
waihi fut un des premiers 4 comprendre que l’intransigeance des uns présentait 
pour la pureté de la langue ainsi envahie par des éléments corrupteurs autant de 
dangers que la complicité des autres. Il ne s’affilia A aucun des deux partis et 
chercha a tenir la balance entre la timidité des arriérés et les hardiesses des nova- 
teurs.2 Ses tendances le rendirent suspect surtout aux conservateurs, et un 
des plus célébres d’entre eux, un éléve fidéle d’Al-Moubarrad, Aboi Mohammad 
‘Abd All4h Ibn Douroustawaihi (ou, selon la prononciation persane Ibn Dourous- 
totiya), le réfuta dans ensemble et dans les détails de sa doetrine linguistique.* 

En quelle année Ibn Khalawaihi émigra-t-il de Bagdadh A Alep? L’attaque 
d@Ibn Douroustawaihi qui mourut 4 Bagdddh en safar 347° (mai 958) eut-elle 
quelque influence sur les résolutions d’Ibn Khaélawaihi? Sans pouvoir fixer de 
date précise, nous savons qu’ Ibn Khalawaihi s’installa dans Alep sous le premier 
de ses princes Hamdanites, Saif ad-Daula ‘Ali ibn Abi ’*l-Haidj&‘Abd All4h. Or 
celui-ci ne conquit définitivement Alep qu’en rabi’ second 336 (octobre 947) pour 
y régner jusqu’ A sa mort en safar 356° (février 967). Au milieu des guerres et 


1 Ibn Khallikin, Biographical Dictionary, II1., p. 374-3876. 

2 Sur Ad-Dani, qui vécut 4 Dainiya en Espagne et y mourut en 444 de l’hégire (1052 de notre 
ére), voir Adh-Dhahabi, Liber classium (6d. Wiistenfeld), III., p. 17-18; Al-Makkari, Analectes powr 
servir a Vhistoire ad’ Hspagne, I., pp. 550-551; Slane dans Ibn Khallikan, Biographical Dictionary, 
IIL., p. 433. Coe fut sans doute d Misr qu’il regut les legons d’Ibn Galbotin; voir F. Wiistenfeild, 
Der Imam el-Schdjfiv'i, p. 200. 

sIbn Abi Ya‘kotb An-Nadim, Kitdb al-fihrist, p. 84. 

4 Id,, ibid., p. 63. 

5 Ibn Khallikan, Biographical Dictionary, IT., p. 24. 

6Ibn Khallikfin, Biographical Dictionary, I1., p. 834-338; Freytag, Selecta ex historia Halebi, 
p. XIVv., et Geschichte der Hamdaniden, dans la Zeitschrift der deuts. morg. Gesellschaft, XI., p. 177 
et 214. 
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dans ses expéditions, Saif ad-Daula, poéte lui-méme, aimait a s’entourer de poétes 
et de littérateurs.1 Lorsqw’il rentrait dans sa capitale, c’était pour y rencontrer 
les hommes de talent et de mérite qu’il y avait conviés. I] aspirait a en faire le 
centre d’ou les beaux vers et la prose classique se propageraient en Syrie. Ibn 
Khalawaihi se laissa attirer sans résistance a cette cour, ot l’on se piquait de 
langage élégant, ou les faveurs étaient réservées aux artistes maniant avec le plus 
@habileté l'instrument fatigué de l’arabe littéral, aux érudits qui étudiaient les 
phénoménes de sa vie menacée. 

Ce fut doute peu d’années aprés son avénement que Saif ad-Daula s’assura le 
concours de ce conseiller littéraire, dont il se constitua l’éléve,? qui lui révéla 
les secrets de la synonymique et du vocabulaire. Ibn Khaélawaihi ne quitta plus 
Alep, ou il était considéré comme un maitre, ot l’on se rendait de toutes les con- 
trées pour lui demander des avis et des enseignements.’ 

Certain jour, Ibn Khalawaihi subit la visite d’un obstiné qui étudiait la 
grammaire depuis cinquante années et qui sollicitait son appui, n’ayant jamais 
réussi a faire redresser les incorrections de son langage. Cet homme réputé 
incurable fut guéri par les soins d’Ibn Khalawaihi.4 

Une anecdote curieuse montre combien Ibn Khdlawaihi devenait intraitable 
jusqu’ & la violence, si l’on s’attaquait 4 ses convictions linguistiques.’ Lorsque 
Saif ad-Daula résidait dans sa capitale, il présidait tous les soirs des assemblées de 
poétes et de savants qui, en sa présence, engagaient des controverses. En 346 de 
Vhégire® (957-958 de notre ére), 4 ’une de ces réunions quotidiennes, une discus- 
sion s’engagea entre le célébre poéte Al-Moutanabbi’ et Ibn Khalawaihi. Al-Mou- 
tanabbi’ a eu le privilége des haines implacables et des jalousies acerbes. La criti- 
que arabe a été impitoyable pour son oeuvre.” Ibn Khalawaihi se laissa empor- 
ter par sa mauvaise humeur a se servir contre son adversaire d’une autre arme que 
le kalam. Saisissant une clef quwil avait apportée, il s’élanga sur lui, le frappa au 
visage, et lui infligea une blessure d’ou le sang jaillit a flots sur les vétements. 
Al-Moutanabbi’, pour éviter le retour de pareils incidents, quitta sans tarder Alep 
pour se rendre a Misr.’ 


1 Ath-Tha‘Alibi, Yatimat ad-dahr (édition de Damas), I., p. 8-22, et dans Dieterici, Mutanabbi 
und Seifuddaula (Leipzig, 1847), p. 81-176; Hammer, Literaturgeschichte der Araber, V., p. 48-49. 

2 Ath-Tha‘alibi, Yatimat ad-dahr, I., p. 76; Freytag, loc, cit., XI., p. 214. 

3Td., loc. cit.; As-Soyotiti Classes des grammairiens, loc. cit. 

4 As-Soyotti, en racontant cette anecdote, ne dit point que la cure ait réussi; il se contente 
de narrer la maladie ainsi que la consultation. Mais le souvenir de cet infirme ne se serait pas 
conservé, si Ibn Khalawaihi ne l’avait pas guéri de son infirmité. 

5 Ibn Khallikan, Biographical Dictionary, I., p. 105. 

6 J’emprunte la date 4 Wtstenfeld, Der Imdm el-Sché@fv’, p. 178. 

1 Dieterici, Mutanabbi und Seifuddaula, pp. 27-62, @’aprés Ath-Tha‘alibi, Yatimat ad-dahr; Yot- 
souf Al-Badi‘i, As-Soubh al-manbi fi haithiyyat Al-Moutanabbi, manuscrit 1491 de notre supplé- 
ment arabe, signalé par Sacy, Anthologie grammaticale arabe, p. 46; Ibn Tagribardi, Annales, II., 
p. 870; Ibn Khaldoftin, Prolégoménes (traduction Slane), III., p. 580 et 585; Hadji Khalifa, Lexicon 
bibliographicum, III., pp. 307-310; Sacy, Chrestomathie arabe, II1., p.28; Mutanabbti Carmina edidit 
Dieterici (Berolini, 1861), p. VIII.; Hartwig Derenbourg, Les manuscrits arabes de V Kscurial, I., 
pp. 190-191. 

8 Ibn Khallikan, Biographical Dictionary, I., p. 104. 
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De telles incartades ne troublaient pas ordinairement le calme de ces réunions 
paisibles. Voici le récit qu’Ibn Khdlawaihi lui-méme donne d’une séance moins 
agitée:! ‘Un soir Saif ad-Daula demanda aux assistants qui étaient nombreux 
si ’un d’eux connaissait des noms mamdotd dont le pluriel fit maksotr.’ Is 
répondirent & Punanimité; Non.—Saif ad-Daula reprit: O Ibn KhAlawaihi, que 
dis-tu, toi?—Je m’écriai: Moi, je conhais deux noms.—Quels sont-ils? interrogea 
le prince.—Je répliquai: Je ne les divulguerai que contre mille dirhems, pour qu’ils 
ne deviennent pas la propriété d’ingrats. Ce sont, dis-je ensuite, sahrd@ou, pluriel 
sahara, et ‘adhrda@’ou, pluriel‘adhadrd. Un mois plus tard, je rencontrai deux autres 
mots qu’a mentionnés Al-Djarmi dans son livre intitulé At-tanbih (l’Avertisse- 
ment): ce sont salfd’ou ‘‘ terre stérile,” pluriel salafa, et khabrd@’ou ‘terre ou il y 
aun abreuvoir,” pluriel khabaérd. Vingt ans plus tard, je découvris un cinquiéme 
mot qu’ Ibn Doraid a cité dans sa Djamhara: sabtd’ow “terre dure,” pluriel 
sabata.® 

Ibn Khalawaihi était encore un notable d’Alep lorsqu’il découvrit ce cinquiéme 
mot. En effet il y resta jusqu’ asa mort. Le fils et successeur de Saif ad-Daula, 
Sa‘d ad-Daula Aboti ’I-Ma‘al* Scharif le revendiqua comme une part de l’héritage 
paternel. Ibn Khalawaihi continua d’enseigner et d’écrire des livres & Alep jus- 
qu’au jour ou il y expira en 370 de l’hégire* (980-981 de notre ére). 

Voici une liste & peu prés compléte de ses ouvrages : 


sy ease) LS “Livre de l’étymo logie.”® 
2° psu 3 Nea ‘Les Propositions essentielles de la syntaxe.® 


1“Dictées” (Amdlt) d’Ibn Khalawaihi, relevées dans ]’Histoire d’Alep en dix volumes de 
K&amal ad-Din Ibn Al-‘Adim par As-Soyoiti, Classes des grammairiens, loc cit. 

2 Un mot arabe est dit mamdotd “allongé” lorsqu’il se termine par un fatha long (8) suivi 
d’un hamza ; maksotir “abrégé” lorsqu’il ressemble au mamdoiid, mais sans hamza final. Nous 
citerons sous le N°, 8 une monographie d’Ibn Khalawaihi sur ces formations. 

3On verra plus loin, au chapitre soixante-six de ce traité, qu’ Ibn Kh&lawaihi était arrivé 
plus tard 4 réunir jusqu’a huit exemples, qu’ila généreusement énumérés, sans les vendre cher 
comme les deux premiers. Les deux autorités d’Ibn Khalawaihi sont: 1° Abot ‘Omar Salih Al- 
Djarmi, un fin connaisseur et un chaud admirateur de Sibawaihi, morten 225 de l’hégire (839-840 de 
notre ére); 2° le célébre philologue Ibn Doraid, c’est-d-dire Abo Bakr Mohammad ibn Al-Hasan, 


mort en 821 de l’hégire (938 de notre ére); voir plus bas, sous leN°.7. La xXatJf 3& Sp go> 


est le dictionnaire composé par Ibn Doraid (HAdji Khalifa, Lexicon bibliographicwm, N°. 4202). 
Le Bibliothéque nationale de Paris en posséde la seconde moitié dans un excellent exemplaire, 
sous le cote 1864 dusupplément arabe; voir aussi 1828 de l’ancien fonds. 

4Ibn Abi Ya'koub An-Nadim, Kitdb al-fihrist, p. 84; Ibn Khallikan, Biographical Dictionary, 
1., p. 458; As-Soyoiti, Classes des grammairiens, loc. cit.; Fliigel, Die grammatischen Schulen der 
Araber, p. 230; Wiistenfeld, Der Imdm el-Schaji’i, p. 178. 

5 Méme titre que celui de louvrage d’Ibn Doraid, publié par Wiistenfeld (Géttingen, 1854) 
sous le titre de Genealogish-etymologisches Handbuch; Ibn Khallikan, Biographical Dictionary, I., 
p. 457; As-Soyoiti, Classes des grammairiens (mss. cités), loc. cit.; Hadji Khalifa, Lexicon biblio- 
graphicum, N°. 9848. Je suis dans cette 6numération l’ordre adopté par Fliigel, Die gramma- 
tischen Schulen der Araber, p. 231. Les onze premiers titres, 4 exception du 7°, sont donnés par 
Ibn Abi Ya‘koib An-Nadim, Kitab al-jihrist, p. 84, le sixiéme y étant aussi mentionné séparément 
p. 35. 

6 Ibn Khallikan, loc. cit.; As-Soyouti, loc. cit.; Hadji Khalifa, N°. 4194. 
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se Ua bl Ly “Livre sur le verbe Leas pol,” qui signifie relever de 
maladie. ! 


cowl cof at why ‘*Livre des sept lectures du Coran.’” 


rs 
by Cacerel| wks ‘Livre du commengant.” 
6° wl at ue 5 yaw Ges ws rel Ws ** Livre intitulé: Régle des fle- 


xions finales dans trentechapitresdu Coran.” Ils’agit des vingt-neuf derniéres soti- 
rates, plus la premiére, la fdtiha étudiée par le menu, chaque mot étant Vobjet 
_ @un examen spécial quant 4 son sens primitif et 4 ses diverses acceptions.’ 


a Ryd y “‘Commentaire sur le poéme d’Ibn Doraid,” poéme inti- 
tulé la maksotra en raison de sa rime en @.* 

8° Ogdertte ) aie) | wy ‘Le Livre de l’alif de prolongation non suivi ou 
suivi du hamza.*® 

9° olay Es Le Livre des divers alif.” 

10° wisely pocnell wy “Le Livre du masculin et du féminin.”* 

11° paras WY ‘‘Le Livre intitulé: Il n’y a pas.”’ C’est le traité consacré 
aux exceptions de la langue arabe que je public. 

12° ws } wef ye 3 eno J « L’Original relatif aux sept lectures du 


Coran.” Nous avons déja rencontré un titre analogue sous le N°, 4. L’Original 
n’en est pas une seconde édition, mais me parait bien plutdt étre le commentaire 


qu’ Ibn Khdlawaihi composa sur le Kermnd | Lay de son maitre Ibn Moudjahid.® 


1 As-Soyoniti, loc. cit. 
2Ibn Khallikan, loc. cit.; As-Soyotti, loc, cit.; Hadji Khalifa, N°. 10387. 


3Ibn Khallikan, loc. cit., ou le texte porte: wld} wy 3) S ow pls WIys i] Way 

| (édition de Slane, p. 283, 1. 12), c’est-d-dire “Ragle des mite dans trente UP es 

Au Livre précieux.’”’ Je ne sais comment M. de Slane a été amené 4 parler, dans sa traduction 
anglaise, du Kitdb al-‘Aziz comme d’un ouvrage @’Ibn Khalawaihi, qui aurait été omis par 
Hadji Khalifa. C’est d’aprés le bibliographe ture (Lexicon bibliographicum, I., p. 856-3857) que 
nous avons indiqué le contenu de ce traité. Ce traité, mentionné aussi par As-Soyoflti, loc. cit., 


existe au Musée Britannique, ouil est coté Additamenta 9480. 

4Sur cette poésie relative 4 Ibn Mikal et 4 son fils, aussi qu’ 4 la ville de Basra, voir Hadji 
Khalifa, N°. 12807, et l’édition du texte par L. N. Boisen (Hauniz, 1883). Le commentaire étendu 
d@’Ibn Khalawaihi est au moins en deux exemplaires 4 la Bibliothéque royale de Berlin; voir 
Ahlwardt, Verzeichniss, p. 23. Sur lexemplaire de Leyde, voir Dozy, Catalogus, II., p. 47, le com- 


mentaire était connu d’ As-Soyoiti. ° 
5 Ibn Khallikan, Bioyraphieal Dictionary, I., p. 457; As-Soyotiti, Classes des grammairiens, loc. 


cit.; Hadji Khalifa, Lewicon bibliographicum, N°. 10519. 
6 Ibn Khallikan et As-Soyotiti, loc. cit.; Hadji Khalifa, N°. 10475. 
7Ibn Khallikan et As-Soyoitti, loc. cit.; HAadji Khalifa, N°. 10443. 
8Ibn Khallikan et As-Soyouti, loc. cit.; Néldeke, Geschichte des Qorans, p. 298; Hadji Khalifa, 


sous le N°. 10174, dit avoir possédé un commentaire d’Ibn Khalawaihi sur le Kervmnd| wl AES 


‘“‘Livre des sept recensions” par Ibn Moudjahid. Fitigel a mentionné 4 part, sous le Ne. 19, le 
commentaire en le distinguant de !’original. 
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18° Compléments aux 880 paradigmes des formes nominales énumérés dans 
le Livre de Sibawaihi.? 


££ 
14° Qu} elLyal “Les noms du lion.” Ibn Khdlawaihi n’en compte pas 
moins de cing cents.’ 
152 yg dol dass tt “Le panier arrondi,”’ sans doute un recueil de conseils 
et de préceptés, comme les autres ouvrages portant le méme titre. 
16° xalJ] S 2 X3—e22d Kohuwas “ “‘ Commentaire sur le Poéme de 
ise & Jy laes Yeas 


Niftawaihi relatif aux étrangetés du langage.” Ibn Khalawaihi a fait la remarque 
que le grammairien surnommé Niftawaihi (le naphté) est le seul savant qui se soit 
appelé Abofi ‘Abd Alléh Ibrdhim.4 Ce ‘fils de Sibawaihi,” comme il a été 
désigné a cause de sa soumission absolue aux doctrines du Livre, était né 4 WAsit 
en 244 de ’hégire (858 de notre ére) et mourut a Bagdadh le six gafar 323 (quinze 
janvier 935), Ibn Khalawaihi l’y avait sans doute connu personnellement et avait 
été ainsi amené 4 commenter son poéme lexicographique.® 


t3 St WLS ‘Livre intitulé: La famille du Prophéte.” Cette mono- 
graphie est divisée en vingt-cing sections. L’auteur n’y a rien omis d’important 
et s’y est occupé des douze imams en donnant les dates de leurs naissances et de 
leurs morts, en mentionnant leurs méres. Ce qui l’a poussé 4 les comprendre dans 
son exposé, c’est, ainsi qu’il l’a dit lui-méme, que parmi les sections de la Famille, 
de la famille de Mohammad, sont les Haschimites.® 


= 
18° GLEN} Glos “Traité des surnoms honorifiques.” Le titre dit suffisam- 
ment le sujet de ce manuel, sur lequel nous ne sommes pas autrement renseignés.7 


19° whose ws “Livre des dix.”® Sont-ce les dizains du Coran, espéce 


de strophes composées chacune de dix versets, s’agit-il des objets généralement 
groupés au nombre de dix? Je l’ignore; en tout cas, ce n’est pas un traité d’arith- 
métique sur les dizaines. 


1 Le traité d’Ibn Khilawaihi était sans doute dans le genre des additions d’Abot Bakr Az- 
Zoubaidi, intitulées Kitdb al-istidrdk, que M. I. Guidi a publiées (Rome, 1890). Hadji Khalifa, 
sous le N°. 81, adonné un jugement d’Ibn Al-Katta', philologue égyptien du onziéme siécle, qui 
considére les additions d’Ibn Khalawaihi comme peu nombrenses et mal ordonnées. 

2Ibn Khallikan, loc. cit.; Hadji Khalifa, Nos. 686 et 9820; I. Goldziher, Muhammedanische 
Studien, I., p. 215. 

3 Hadji Khalifa, No. 6854. 

4Ibn Khallikin, Biographical Dictionary, I., p. 27. 

5 Hadji Khalifa, No. 9489; Fligel, Die grammatischen Schulen der Araber, p. 213-215. 

6 Ibn Khallikan, Biographical Dictionary, I., p. 457, o4 je ne sais quel ‘‘ mirage” a troublé le 
traducteur dans sa marche d’ordinaire si assurée; Hadji Khalifa, No. 9888. 

1Hadji Khalifa, No. 9895. On peut se rendre compte de la maniére dont les Arabes envi- 
sageaient un tel sujet en lisant les chapitres II et III d’Ath-Tha ‘alibi, Latd’if al-ma‘drif, p. 17-48 
dans l’édition P. de Jong (Leyde, 1876). 

8 Hadji Khalifa, No. 10310. 
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20° Commentaire sur le Ogdantly ) aia las “Livre de I’ alif de pro- 
longation, non suivi ou suivi du hamza” (cf. 8°), par Aboti ’l-‘Abbés Ahmad ibn 
Mohammad Ibn Walldd Al-Mouhallabi. L’auteur du livre commenté avait classé 
sa nomenclature d’aprés lordre alphabétique. Il mourut en 882 de ’hégire! (943 
de notre ére) avant qu’ Ibn Khalawaihi n’eut quitté Bagdadh. 


II 


Le plupart des oeuvres d’Ibn Khalawaihi ne sont point parvenues jusqu’ 4 
nous. Si j’excepte l’Espagne fidéle aux traditions classiques, la vogue s’est portée 
de plus en plus vers les écrits modernes accomodés au gotit du jour et les anciens 
ont été délaissés, sans souci des originaux, sans ardeur a exécuter et a répandre 
des copies, sans espoir de leur trouver une clientéle d’acheteurs et de lecteurs. 
Une copie d’un vieux livre, qui surnage dans cette ruine du passé, reste forcément 
une épave isolée, sans qu’on ait chance d’en rencontrer le pendant, 4 moins d’un 
miracle inespéré. Il ne s’est point produit pour le Manuel des exceptions d’Ibn 
KhAlawaihi, et j’ai di me résigner 4 publier cette édition d’aprés le manuscrit, 
excellent d’ailleurs, mais sans exemplaire paralléle pour le contréler, du Musée 
Britannique. 

Cette belle copie a été acquise en 1825. Elle est alors entrée au Musée Britan- 
nique, avec tout la fonds provenant de la précieuse collection de manuscrits 
formée par Claudius James Rich, qui représenta I’ Angleterre 4 Bagdddh de 1808 
4 1820 et qui mourut en 1821. Cette partie de son héritage fut cédée au gouverne- 
ment anglais.? Le volume, coté Additamenta 7516, a été décrit sous le numéro 
DXXXVI dans la partie du catalogue imprimé rédigée par William Cureton.?® 

Les dix-huit premiers feuillets de ce manuscrit, qui mesure 26 centimétres en 
hauteur sur 18 en largeur, sont occupés par un opuscule de Koutroub, intitulé 
les Temps et consacré a la la terminologie du ciel, du soleil, de la lune, des étoiles, 
de la nuit, du jour et des heures. C’est au feuillet 19r° que commence, écrit de la 
méme main, l’ouvrage dont il a été parlé précédemment sous le numéro 11, avec le 


titre significatif que je transcris aprés Cureton: pel eds ae pad ws 


oO sui} 5,3 te «Livre de ce qui n’est pas conforme 4 l’analogie dans le lan- 
gage des Arabes, oeuvre @’ Aboti ‘Abd Allah Al-Housain ibn Ahmad Ibn Khalotya 


le grammairien.” Ce titre occupe la page entiére, le texte commengant au haut 
de la page 19 v’. A la lecture Ibn Khalofiya, au lieu de la prononciation pré- 


1Ibn Abi Yatkotb An-Nadim, Kitdb al-fihrist, p. 84; HAdji Khalifa, No. 10518; Fliigel, Die 
grammatischen Schulen der Araber, p. 233. 
2 Fundgruben des Orients, I1I., p. 828; IV., pp. 111, 288, 455; C. Rieu, Catalogue of the Persian 


Manuscripts in the British Museum, III., p. VII. 
3 Catalogus codicum manuscriptorum orientalium qui in Museo Britannico asservantur. Pars 


secunda, codices arabicos amplectens, p. 246. 
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conisée par les philologues Arabes Ibn KhAlawaihi, on reconnait immédiatement 
une main persane qui, pour accentuer sa résistance, a transformé le hd final par 
Vaddition de deux points diacritiques. 

Cette présomption est confirmée par la souscription, donnée aussi avant moi 


par W. Cureton: Pee iw él al Ge OSs Sms xd ul, WLC] a 


elatls Sawod & KSLe es e)! Rie JST rm pine ol» & by 
ploghw St! cesta Ons ope? Wyo wT Kay pitt Kun & 


‘‘ Le livre est terminé, louange a Allah Punique ! Et nous avons achevé cette copie 
le vendredi, onze du mois de schawwaAl, en l’an 704 (sept mai 1305) 4 Damas de 
Syrie, dans le Collége An-Nofriyya. EHcrit dela main de Ma’mofin ibn Mohammad 
le Persan Al-Istahabanit.” 

Aprés cette description diplomatique du volume, j’autais 4 parler du contenu 
et a dire d’avance ce qu’on trouvera dans le traité d’Ibn Khalawaihi. C’est 
Vusage d’annoncer ainsi le sujet du livre et la méthode de l’auteur, lorsque la 
publication est faite d’un seul coup, ce qui permet d’embrasser d’un coup d’oeil 
rapide ’ensemble. La situation est bien différente pour un ouvrage présenté au 
lecteur par tranches qu’on a eu soin de découper en morceaux assez menus pour 
qu’il puisse les digérer facilement. I] nous a fallu, dans cette répartition, tenir 
compte de ceux qui cherchent dans les Hebraica d’autres langues sémitiques que 
l’'arabe. Cette synthése se dégagera d’ailleurs, comme une conclusion naturelle, 
de ces petits chapitres analytiques, tous congus dans le méme esprit, rédigés dans 
une forme identique, batis symétriquement sur un modéle semblable, réunissant 
des séries d’exemples parmi les raretés constatées du vocabulaire arabe. Saif 
ad-Daula, le fondateur de la dynastie Hamdanite d’Alep, s’il vivait encore au 
moment ot. le traité fut achevé, dut applaudir a cet amas de matériaux riches et 
bien classés, dont une partie avait été divulguée au cours des séances littéraires 
quwil avait encouragées et présidées.'! Je crois que le Manuel des exceptions d’ Ibn 
KhAdlawaihi intéressera méme nos philologues d’aujourd’hui et qu’ils m’approuv- 
eront de leur en avoir donné une édition critique. 


Paris, ce 17 juin 1892. 


1 Plus haut, p. 4. 
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>CONTRIBULED + NOTES.< 


Corrections to the text of the Monolith of Shalmaneser as given in ‘* Hebraica” 
II. No. 3, April, 1886.—Since my translation of the above text appeared, this 
inscription has been translated into German by Dr. Peiser in Keilinschriftliche 
Bibliothek, Bd. I. pp. 150-174. Dr. Peiser’s reading of kar instead of id I. 9 is 
correct. He adopts my reading {-tf-bfr IJ.16. This reading, however is incor- 
rect, as there is not sufficient space for the syllable tf. The correct reading is 
e-bir. My readings, II. 23, kaspi....e-Su-ni, ]. 28, kakki are all correct, 
To the latter Peiser affixes an interrogation mark. In the word e-$u-ni the sign 


‘“so wohl zu lesen.” This 


%u is very distinct. Peiser gives e-ri-ni and adds, 
we would naturally expect and I added in my translation a foot-note saying that 
it was probably a mistake of the scribe. But this is not absolutely certain. 

II. 61, u-sa-w. Dr. Peiser follows my reading here and the wu is found on 
the stone, but as the following signs are broken out it is probable that the w is the 
initial remnant of the following word. 

II. 73, muk-tab-li-Su. My reading is almost certain though the sign is 
broken slightly. 

II. 74, ekallim. Peiser is correct in rejecting my reading ekalli. 

II. 89. My corrections ad-di, and II. 90 Sarruti-Su adopted by Peiser 
leave no room for doubt. 

II. 94, Si-a-na-ai. The a was written, but it was afterwards cut out as 
nothing but the low outline remains. 

In the other instances where Dr. Peiser affixes an interrogation to my correc- 
tions, the mark may be removed. The above corrections are made on the basis of 


a fresh examination of the Monolith in 1892. 
Jas. A. CrAIa, 


University of Michigan. 
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BEZOLD’S ORIENTAL DIPLOMACY.* 


This volume is supplementary to Bezold and Budge’s The Tell el-Amarna 
Tablets in the British Musewm with autotype facsimiles, published in 1892, which 
contains the texts—printed with Harrison’s type—of the Tell el-Amarna tablets 
in the British Museum. The plan of these two volumes is very highly to be com- 
mended. Iam of the opinion that type should be used, wherever it is possible, in 
the reproduction of Assyrian and Babylonian texts. It must be granted that 
printing with type is much more expensive than the autograph method, and that 
it is very difficult to reproduce some of the uncommon forms of the characters. 
On the other hand, it is more legible than the script of most Assyriologists. It 
makes it possible, also, to determine the exact views of any author on any particular 
passage. 

It must be acknowledged that a number of Assyriologists, who autograph, are 
very careless about difficult passages. <A little scratching here and there relieves 
them of a great amount of responsibility, and leads, in some cases, to a degree of 
carelessness, which is inexcusable. In the use of type, the author must settle, in 
his own mind, at least, the exact reading of any given passage, but with the auto- 
graph method it is possible so to write a sign, or a combination of signs, as to 
leave the decipherment to the conjectures of the reader. 

I do not believe that the time has come when a complete translation of this 
literature is possible, and hence the author’s résumés, grammatical notes, trans- 
literations, and complete glossary are much more welcome to the student than the 
attempts of some scholars to give complete translations, which, in the end, amount 
to nothing and only bring disgrace to our subject. The chief work for Assyriolo- 
gists at present, as has been so often expressed by Father Strassmaier, is to bring 
before the public some more of the 40,000 to 50,000 texts in the British Museum 
—hesides the other large collections—instead of quarreling over small grammatical 
and lexicographical points, for the settlement of which the data are not at hand. 

Iam, then, in perfect agreement with Bezold as to his plan of publication: 
(1) texts in type; (2) a transliteration with a résumé of the contents ; (3) a com- 
plete glossary and (4) grammatical notes. 

I will notice only one or two points in particular. In Oriental Diplomacy, 
Bezold has placed both danni and adanniX under the root dan4nu, with- 
out further comment. I am inclined to think that he is correct in this view, and 
would add the following: danni§ is used interchangably with adanni¥ in 1, 
6; 2,6; 3, 7, etc. Ana danni§ =andanni3’ =addannis (K. 519, 3, 7; 
K. 532, 3, 7, etc.) =adannik (the form in common use) =adanix (K. 485, 9). 


* ORIENTAL DIPLOMACY: being the transliterated text of the Cuneiform Dispatches between 
the Kings of Egypt and Western Asia in the XVth century before Christ, discovered at Tell el- 
Amarna, and now preserved in the British Museum. With full Vocabulary, Grammatical 
Notes, etc., by Charles Bezold, London: Luzac & Co., 1898, 8vo, pp. xliii+- 124. 
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In 218, Bezold says: “when a suffix is attached to a noun, the vowel preced- 
ing in three instances is doubled in writing.” Of. K. 564 (ABLK. [198] 14), where 
we have hazinAte-e-%u; also 27, 28=e-mu-ki-e-su; also 31 =i-si-e- 
Xu. For the form a-bi-te-e without a suffix, cf. K. 939a (ABLK. [46], 14). 

Professor Bezold has just been called to Heidelberg to succeed Briinnow in 
the chair of Oriental Languages. He has, however, arranged with the authorities 
of the British Museum to continue, for a part of each year, his work on the cata- 
logues of the Assyrian collections. He is also at work on an Assyrian Chrestoma- 
thy, which may be expected in the near future. 

Ropert FRANcIS HARPER. 


HARPER’S ASSYRIAN LETTERS.* 


The above work constitutes the second volume of the author’s “Corpus Epis- 
tolarum,” the first of which appeared in 1892. The value of this work to Assyri- 
ology was emphasized by the present reviewer in a critique published in Hrpra- 
1cA, (Vol. VIII., Nos. 3,4). Two reviews of the same work have since appeared by 
Pater Strassmaier, and by Prof. Dr. Bezold, respectively, in Zeitschrift fuer Assyr- 
dologie and in Wiener Zeit. f. d. Kunde d. Morgenl., VIII1., pp. 87-89. Both of 
these scholars, whose practical knowledge of the original tablets and of the pro- 
paedeutics of the art of copying and editing clay texts of all sorts and conditions 
makes their judgment valuable, have gracefully acknowledged the merits of Part 
I. All that was said in connection with Part I. bearing upon plan, method and 
execution might be repeated with reference to Part II., which furnishes fresh 
evidence of the necessity of a comprehensive study of this branch of literature. 
The work of copying, sometimes supposed to be a mechanical production whose 
only requirements are ocular and digital, requires not only practice of a general 
character but also extensive acquaintance with the special class of documents to 
be copied. Seven of the texts of this volume were published shortly before this 
appeared by Hugo Winckler in Sammlung von Keilschrifttexten, Teil II: Texte 
verschiedenen Inhalts. Dr. Winckler is not a novice in the art of the copyist and 
yet the disadvantage he labored under because of his insufficient acquaintance 
with the Kuyunjik letters appears clearly when his copies are compared with 
those before us. Exhaustive study of a given class of documents is the best: pre- 
ventive of error. While in the British Museum the present writer had an oppor- 
tunity to collate a large number of the letters contained in Part I. The few cor- 
rections made were offered in the critique. With added skill and knowledge of the 
documents we may reasonably assume that the author has in the present work 
reduced errors to a minimum. 

From a comparison of Part IT. with Part I. it is clear that the author is acting 
wisely in presenting the texts largely as he finds them. There are many lacunae. 
The restorations, however, can be much more satisfactorily made when a compar- 
ative study of the whole is made possible and a complete vocabulary alphabeti- 


* ASSYRIAN AND BABYLONIAN LETTERS BELONGING TO THE K. COLLECTION OF THE BRIT- 
IsH MusEuM. By Robert Francis Harper, of The University of Chicago. PartII. The Univer- 
sity Press of Chicago, Chicago; Luzac & Co., London, 1893, 8vo, 117-228 ++ XV. pp. $7.00. 
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eally arranged. Not until then, moreover, can any serious attempt be made to 
translate these often apparently enigmatical communications. In the meantime 
all earnest Assyrian students will find here a field worthy of quiet cultivation. 
These two volumes contain not a few linguistic peculiarities, new particles, or 
new uses of old particles. Both Grammar and Lexicon will be gainers. It is to 
be hoped that the author will carry out his intention of publishing all of these 
letters together with those of the Rassam and other collections. This will be a 
valuable service to the science of Assyriology for which all interested students 
will be grateful. 

The University of Chicago, in becoming the patron of this work by granting 
the author opportunity abroad for protracted study of the texts and further by 
becoming responsible for the work, sets a good example to other American institu- 
tions which we hope they will not be slow to follow in the interest of science. 

We call attention in this brief review to the following points only : 

The name of the scribe Gabbu-ana-AXur is correctly given here at the top of 
the page though the form of writing in 1]. 2. might lead to a division of bu ana 
into $e bar as Bezold Cat., Vol. L., p. 118 has actually given it. He has corrected 
this, however, in Vol. ITI, p. xii. 1.8. The scribe is the same in name, at least, as 
the one from whom we have four letters in Vol. I—K. 624, obv. ll. 10, 11, 14 and 
rey. 3, 7, 17, furnishes several examples of the use of ina= 3), as e. g., in the 


phrase MIND . Ina eXtén ammati in these lines becomes the locus classicus 


for this construction. Cf., however, DG, p.333 where the construction is referred 
to and Hsarh. V. 3sqq. quoted. 

K. 469 Edge, reads ®™-¥a bit-hal-la-ti-Su-nu ina paniya izazu. 
The ordinary pl.of bit-hal-lu (e.g. Salm. Ob.65,98; Mon. II.51; Asurn. IT. 53, 
72, 103; III. 58, 59, 63, 69; III R. V., No. 6, 12, etc.) is bit-hal-1li(lu) (la). 
But bit-hal-lu, though originally masculine and used to designate “ stallions,” 
seems afterwards to have been applied generally to ‘‘ riding horses” and to have 
included both the male and female. V R. 55,58 ®™-$a bit-hal-liana 4lani 
la e-ri-e-biuina libbi f-imerugtsé bit-hal-la la sab4ti shows that 
the form bit-hal-la was used of mares. This points to the singular bit-hal- 
‘lu as a feminine as well as masculine. If the singular bit-hal-la-tu existed 
we would expect the ending 4ti, but not 4 as the plural. Cf. Delitzsch, BAS. 
I. S. 211 where he says “Da....auch Stuten als Reitpferde dienten, kdnnte es 
nicht befremden, wiirde man einmal dem Plur. bithall4ti begegnen.” This 
letter actually gives it. 

The reading of the proper name occurring in K. 565, |. 14, discussed by 
Delitzsch, BAS. IT. 60, and read Hu-te-rw is shown by K. 1067 to be Hu-te- 
Sub. Of. Rev. 1.5, Hu-te-ru(Sub) with]. 8 Hu-te-Su-bu. See also 1037, 
ec, VOL. p. 219. 

K. 492, 1. 14, we read ha-ra-me-ma mir Sarri li-is-si. The word ha- 
ra-me-ma is found, in addition to III R. 53, No. 3, 18, i. e. K. 685, to which 
Delitzsch, BAS. I. S. 630 refers, in K. 520, obv. 9, in the form ha-ra-am-me 
and also in K. 1197, Rev. 3 in the form ha-ra-am-me-ma. From this it is 
seen that the syllable ma is enclitic. 

Delitzsch, BAS. I. 219, f. discusses the important word $e-a-ri (i8-$8e-a-ri) 
suggesting the meaning ‘‘chestens,” ‘‘so bald wie méglich,” and ¢bid. IL. 24, 
“ morgen.” 
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Cf. in connection with the citations given by Delitzsch the following in these 
letters :—i8-Xi-a-ri: KK. 568,6; 495, 11; 572, Rev. 2 and i-¥i-a-ri 554 Rey. 
10,=ina ¥i-a-ri:—602, Rey. 1,26; 938a, Rev. 18 (in ]. 19 read at instead of 
la); 623, Rev. 8 (followed by ina li-di-i, which supplies the lacuna 983, 9); 
539, Rev. 5 (cf. 1.6): ana Si-a-ri: 495,8; 519 Edge, 18; Si-a-ru nu-bat- 
tu: 626, Rev. 12. and 618, Rev. 8. (kal imé Si-a-ri nu-bat-te): ina Se-ri- 
e-ti:—1039, Rev. 11 and ina ¥e-ri-ti l. 16—K. 565 Rev. 1, supports the inter- 
pretation advanced by Delitzsch, BAS. I. 228 of the word ni-me-lu. Obv. 1. 
10f. reads ina mubhi ™ Ax¥ur-mukin-pdliya 84 Sarru béliya iSpu- 
rana¥i(ni)UASur,iuBél, ete. likrubusu (Rey.1.) ni-me-il-Su Sarru 
be-ili li-mur.i.e. with respect to Asurmukinpaliya touching whom the king 
my lord has enquired of us may the god Asur, Bel, etc. bless him. His desire 
may the king my lord bestow (lit. see). It is possible, however, that the nimel 
may relate to the king inasmuch as the remainder of the letter gives information 
respecting the days favorable for the march. K.1197, 10 the word seems, from the 
connection, to have the meaning of “fulness.” Ku-zip-pu:—see Del., BAS. L. 
623, and ef. K. 1204, obv. 12, kuzippi Sa Sarri il-du-ku; ef. also K. 4780 
Rev. 1. 4:—aim 20 ku-zip-pi (lacuna) S$arri be-ili li-in-tu-uh ina 
mubhi pasuri, ete. This last passage strengthens Delitzsch’s suggestion that 
the word means “fruit.” To be noted here also is the interesting form il-lu-ku 
], 13, and probably also Rey. 2. il-lu[ku]. See K. 574, obv. 15, il-lu-ku il- 
la-ku-ni, cf. Delitzsch WB., p. 484 (this letter is now published). Is]. 9. K. 
1204 to be compared with K. 574, 7 and Rey. 11 and the reading of the former to 
be supplied and corrected so as to read *4 Mat(kur)ba-il? 

K. 574, obv. 9, gives the plural of Sipru, Sip-ra-ni. For the singular cf. 
K. 1067, Rev. 8. The reading in Delitzsch, WB., p. 484, 1.10 mi-si-ni is, there- 
fore, erroneous. The interesting letter K. 1274 is addressed to the (royal) astrolo- 
ger by a woman whose name is Sa-ra-a-a and K. 1062 sends greetings of peace 
to “Sennacherib the son of the great king.” 

There are many other points of interest in these letters, e. g., the use of lu 
..--lu K. 112. 6, whether ....or, to which attention might be called. Enough, 
however, has been said to call attention to this important work. The typographi- 
cal work in this, as in the previous volume, merits praise. Occasionally a wedge 
has evidently dropped out as in K.186,8, which should read ina lib-bi, and in 
1.11 where ma is wanting at the beginning of the line. 

JAMES A. CRAIG, 
University of Michigan. 
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